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PREFACE. 


—— Oi 


Tue third volume of the “Gleanings” is out. 
‘We cannot snfficiently express our gratithde tg- 
wards our readers for the very kied reception they 
have given to the provioul” volumes of our 
humble attempt to popularise Indian mythology 
and religion. We sincerely foe that the thigl 
volume the “Prophets’? would receive the same 
kind reception, as ite elder sisters did. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Tae earliest record of religion that we meet witir? 
in the pages of history, or even in the annals of 

tationap is that of the Hindus, Before’ the religions 

of Egypt, Greece and Rome were ever heard of, 

whe religion of the Hindus had already grown to 

be a great structure. 

The Religion of the Hindas is not oaly ,the 
oldest religion of the woild, bgt it is the most 2 
novel religion amongst all the weligions of the civi. 
fised societies. It is not like the old religions of 
Egypt, Greece or Rome; it ig nat like the modern 
religions of the Christians or of the Mahasiedant, 
It is not one religion,—it is not one structure. 
It might be compared to an oriental palace, 
matchless in beauty and grandeur, and incom. 
parable ia extensiveness. It is like the palace, 
which, if seen from a distance, will appear to be 
but one stupendous building, | but, if examined 
closely, and if seen from the “foot of its walls, it 
would appear to be a pile of bifildings, one rising 
above the other. . 

“ The Religion of the Hindus is not one religion. 
It is a minss of religions, all grouged together and 
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arranged according to their different characteristics. 
By the word, religion we generally understand 
one thealogycand one mythology of a particular 
sects but by the word Kindu religion move should 
upderstand one theology or one nfythology. Ik és 
infinite in everything,—its mythology is as exten- 
sive as is its theology, its Shéstras are as tanu 
merable as are its deities. 

Is then Hinduism a mass of superstition? Ip 

‘then the boasted religion of the Hindes nothing 
but a group of the grossest paganism ? It is neither 
anperstition nor paganism. It is something so very 
grand that it is impossible to understand it unless 
one devotes much of his time and labour to fathom 
its unfathomable depth of sublimity. 
« Wt is better for ws to quote the moat excellent 
address delivered before the Parliament of Rel 
gions in Chicago by one, who has not only read the 
Hindu Shastras through and through, but, who bag 
realised the highest ideal of the religion of the 
great Réiskis. Perhaps it is the best sketch of 
Hinduism that was ever written or tok. 

“The Hindus‘ have received their religion 
through revelation, the Yedas. They held that 
the Vedas are without beginning and. withoyg 
end. lt may sound ludicrous to this audience, how 
@ book can be withoxt beginning or end. But 
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by the ‘Vedas no books are meant. They mean 
thé accumulated treasury of spiritual lays discovere 
" ed'by differeat persons in different tihea Just, as 
thetaw of geivitation existed before its discovery, 
and would exiat, if all humanity forgot it. so with 
the flaws that govern the spirtual world. The 
aroral, ethical and‘ spiritual relations between souls 
and'souls, between individual spirits and the Father 
of ‘all spirits were there before their discovery 
and'-would remain, even if we forgot them, The 
digcoverers of these laws are called Rishi and 
we hosiout them as perfected beings, and ] am te® 
glad'to tell this audience that some of the very 
best of thém were women. 

Here it may be said that, the law as laws may 
be ‘without end, but they must have had ategin-” 
ning. Thé Vedas teach us that creation is with. 
out beginning or end. Science has proved to: us 
that the sum total of the cosmic energy is the 
same throughout all, Then, if there was a time 
when nothing existed, where was all this manifest- 
ed energy? Some say it was in a potential form 
in'God. But then God is sometimes potential and 
sometims kinetic, which would make him mutable, 
and eVerytting mutable #% 2 compound, and every. 
thidg cumpound must undergo that change which 
is called destruction. Therefore, God would die. 
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Therefore there never was a time when there was 
no creation, If I may be allowed to apply a simvfe, 
ereation and dreator are two lines, without begin- 
ning and without end; running parellé to each 
¢ other, and God is power, and evef active Provi~ 
dence, under whose power systems after systems 
ase being evolved out of chaos,—made to «run for 
atime and again destroyed. This is what the 
Hindu boy repeats every day with his Guru: “The 
san'and the moor, the Lord created after othes. 
suns aad moons” 
+ Here F stand and if I shut my eyes, and try to 
conceive my existence, 1, J, l—what is the idea 
before me? The idea of a body. Am I then, 
nothing but a combination of matters and material 
fsubst&gces? The Ve das declare, “No.” Lama 
spirit living in a body. an not the body. The 
body will die, but I will not die. Here am I in 
thia body, and when it will fail, still 1 will go on 
fiving; as also Thad a past. The soul was not 
created from nothing, for creation means a combi- 
nation, and that means a certain future dissolution. 
If then the soul was created, it must die. There-. 
fore it was not ‘created. Some are born happy, 
enjoying perfect health, ‘beautiful body, mental 
vigour and.with oll wants supplied. Others are born 
miserable; some ase wiltoul bands.or feet, some 
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ave idiots and only drag on a miserable existence. 
Why, if they are all created, does a just and merci- 
ful God create one happy and the other,unhappy—> 
why is be’soupartial 2 Nor would it mend matters 
in the least by Holding that those that are miser- 
able in this life will be perfect in a future one. Why 
should @ man be miserable here in the reign of a 
just and merciful God? It does not give us any 
cause. but simply a cruel act of an all-powerful 
being, and therefore unscientific. There must 
have been causes, then, to make a man miserable 
or happy before his birth, and those were Ais pagf 
actions. Are not all the tendencies of the mind 
and those of the body answered for by inherited 
aptitude from parents? Here are the two parallel 
lines of existence,—one that of the mipd, the 
other that of matter. If matter and its trnnsfor- 
imation answer for all that we have, there is no 
necessity of supposing the existence of a soul. 
But it cannot be proved that thought ,has been 
evolved out of matter, and if a philosophical 
Monism is inevitable, spiritual monism is certainly 
logical and no less desirable. / 

We cannot deny that bodies’inherit certain ten- 
dencies from heredity,obut these tendencies only 
means the secular configutation, through which a 

-pecoliar mind alone can act in. a peculjac way. 
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The cause of those peculiar tendencies fn that 
sout has been caused by his past actions, and a 
soul (with @ cértain tendeutcy would go and take 
birth in a body which is’ the fittest instrutaent of 
‘the display of that tendency by the laws of affinity. 
And this is in perfect actord with science, for 
ecience wants to explain everything by habit, and 
habit is got through repetitions. So these repeti- 
tions are also necessary to explain the matural 
habits of a new born soul,—-and they were not got 
in this present life; therefore they must bave coma 
down from past lives, * 

So then the Hindu believes that he is a spirit, 
Him the sword cannot pierce,—him the fire cannot 
burny—him the weter cannot melt,—bim the air 
cannot” ery. And that evero soul is a circle 
whose circumference is nowhere, but whose centre’ 
is located in a body, and death means the change 
of this centre from body to body. Nor is thé soul 
bound by ¢he condition of matter. In its very 
essence, it is free, unbounded, holy, pure and 
perfect. But somehow or other it has got itself 
bound dowa by matter, and thinks itself, as 
matter, 

Well, then, the human soutis eternal and im- 
mortal, perfect andinfinite, and déath means only - 
a change of centre from one body to another. The’ 
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present is determined by our past actions, and the 
future will be by the present ;-—that it will go on 
evolving up or reverting back from’ bith to birth 
and death to death. But here is another question, 
Is man a tiny boat in a tempest, raised one moment 
on the foamy creat of a billow and dashed dowo 
into.a yawning chasm the next, rolling to and fro 
at the mercy of good and bad actions,—a powerless, 
helpless wreck in an ever-raging, ever-rushing, un- 
compromising current of cause and effect,—a Jittle 
msoth placed under the wheel of causation, which 
soils on crashing everything in itg,way, and waite 
not for the widow’s tears or the arphan’s cry? The 
heart sinks at the idea, yet this is the law of nature. 
Is there no hope? Is there ngercape? Was the 
cry that went up from the bottom of the heart of 
despair to go unheeded? No. It reached the throne 
of mercy, and words of hope and consolation came 
down and inspired a Vedic sage, and he stood up 
before. the world and in trumpet voice proclaimed 
the glad tidings to the world, “Hear, ye children of 
josmortal bliss, even ye that reside in higher spheres, 
Thave found the Ancient One, who is beyond all 
darkness, ai} delusions, and knowing Him atone yon 
shal be saved'from death over again, Children of 
jmmorta) bliss, what a sweet, what a hopeful namel'? 
Allow me to call you, brethern, by, that sweet name, 
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heirs of immortal bliss—yea, the Hindu refuses 
to call yoursiuners. Ye ace the Children: of God, 
the, sharers Of immortal bliss, holy aad. perfect 
beings, ye are divinities onearth, Sinors? ft is 
a sin to call a man so; it isa standing libel on 
human nature. , 

Thus it is that the Vedas proclaim nota dreads 
ful combination of unforgiving laws, not an endless 
prison of cause and'effect, but that at the head of 
all these laws, in and through every particle of 
mattee and force, stands one through whose coms 
fhand the wind. blows, the fire burns, the clouds 
rain, and death stalks upon the earth. And what 
is His nature ? 

_ He is every where the pure and formless one, 
The ‘Almighty and the All-mercifal, ‘Thou art 
our father, Thou art our mother; Thou art our bee 
Joved friend; Thou art the source: of all strength; 
give us strength. Thou art He that bearest the 
burden of the universe: help me to bear the little 
burden of this life2’ Thus sang the Rishis of the 
Veda; and how to worship Him—through. love. 
“He is to be worshipped as the one beloved dearer 
than every thing in this and the next life.” ° 
_| The Vedas teach that the soul is divine, only 
held under bondage of matter, and perfection‘will 
be reached wher the bond shall burst, and the 
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word they use is therefore, mukti—freedom, free- 
dom from the bonds of imperfection, freedom from 
death and misery. e. 
And 4his bongage can only fall off through the 
mercy of God, and this mercy comes on the pure; 
80 purity is the condition of his mercy. How that 
mercy acts? He reveals himself to the pure heart, 
and the pure and the sinless man sees God, yes, 
even in this life, and then, and then only all the 
crookedness of the heart is made straight. Then 
alt doubt ceases. He is no more the freal@of a 
terrible law of causation. So thes is the very 
centre, the very vital conceptifn of Hinduism. 
The Hindu dées not want to live upon words and 
Ntheories—if there are existenae Beyond the grdi- 
nary sensual existence, he wants to come f@ce ta 
face with it. If there is a soul in him which 
is net matter, if there is an all merciful ‘universal 
soul, he will goto Itdirect. He must see Him, 
and that alone can destroy al doubts. So the beal 
proof the Hindu sage gives about the soul, about 
God, is “I have seen the soul, J have seen God.” 
And that is the only condition of, perfection. The 
Hindu religion does not consist in struggles and 
attempts to believe in a’certajn doctrine or dogma, 
but in realizing ; not in believing, but in being and 
becoming. 
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So the whole struggle in their system is a con- 
stant struggle to become perfect, to become divine, 
to y2ach God‘and see God, and this reaching God, 
seeing God, becoming perfect, even ds the. Father 
in Heaven is perfect, constitutes the religion of the 
Hindus. 

And what becomes of the man when he’becomes 
perfect? He lives a life of bliss, infinite. He. 
enjoys infinite and perfect bliss, having obtained 
the only thing in which man ought to have plea- 
suré, God, and enjoys the bliss with God. So far 

“all the Hindu: are agreed. This is the common 
religion of all tie sects of India; but then the 
question comes, perfection is absolute, and the 

wabsojute cannot‘ be two or three. It cannot have, 
any qifalities. It cannot be an individual. And so 
when a soul becomes perfect and absolute, it must 
Become one with Brahma, and he would only realize 
the Lord as the perfection, the reality of his own 
ature and existertice,the existence absolute, knows 
ledge absolute, and fife absolute. 

If it fs happiness to enjoy the consclousness of 
this small body, it, must be more happiness to enjoy 
the consciousness of two bodies, so three, four, 
five ; and the aim, the; ultimate of bappiness would 
be resched When ft would become a ‘universal 
consciousness. °Therefore to gain this infinite 
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universal, individuality must go. Then alone can 
death cease when Iam one with life, then alone 
can misery cease when | am one with, happiness 
itself; thea alone can all &rrors cease when P am, 
one with knowl€dge itself ; and it is the necessary 
scientific conclusion, science has proved to me that 
» physicaleindividuality is a delusion, that really my 
body is one little continuously changing body, in 
an unbroken ocean of matter, and the Adwaitam 
is the necessary conclusion with my other counter- 
part, mind. 

Science is nothing but the finding of uoity, ang 
as any science can reach the pergect unity, it would 
stop from further progress, because it would reach 
the goal; thus chemistry cannog progress further, 
when it would discover one element out of *whicd 
all other could be made. Physics would stop when 
it would be able to fulfil its services in discovering 
one energy of which all the others are but the 
manifestations, and the science of religion becemes 
perfect when it discovers Him who is the one 
life in a universal death ; Him who is the constant 
basis of an everchanging world® One who is the 
only soul of which all soul’ are but delusive 
manifestations. Thu? wag it, through multipli- 
city and duality, the ultimate unity was reached, 
and religion could go no further, apd this is the goal 
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of all, again and again, science after science, again 
and again. 

And all gcience is bound to come to this conclu. 
sion in the long run, slanifestation, 7nd,not crea. 
tion, is the word of science to-day, and he is only 
giad that, what he had cherished in his bosom for 
ages, is going to be taught in some forcible Janguage 
and with further light by the latest conclusion of 
science. 

Descend we now from the aspirations of philo- 
sophy to the religion of the ignorant? At the very 
futset, I may tell you that there is no polytheism 
in India. In every temple, if one stands by and 
listens, he will find the worshippers applying all 
the attributes of God, including Omnipresence, to 
These images. 

The tree is known by its fruit; and when I 
have seen amongst them that are called idolatrous 
men, the like of whom in morality and spirituality 
and love, 1 have never seen anywhere, 1 stop and 
ask myself, can sin beget holiness ? 

As we find that somehow or other, by the laws 
of our constitution, we have got to associate our 
ideas of infinity with the ideal of blue sky, or a 
sea; the omnipresence, ccvering the idea of holi- 
ness with an idol or achurch or a mosque, or a 
cross; so the Hindus have asscciated the ideas 
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of holiness, purity, truth, omnipresence and all 
other ideas with different images and forms. But 
with this difference, upon certain action§ some are 
drawn thgir whole lives to Aheir idol or a ch€rch 
and never rise*higher, becduse with them religion 
means an intellectual assent to certain doctrines 
and doing good to their fellows. The whole reli- 
gion of the Hindu is centered in realization. Man 
is to become divine, realizing the divine, and, these- 
fore, idol or temple or church or books, are only 
the supports, the helps of his spiritual childhood, 
but on and on he must progress. ‘ . 

He must not stop anyyhere; “external 
worship, material worship,” says the Vedas “is 
the lowest stage ; struggling to rjse high, mental 
prayer is the next stage, but the Inghest gage if 
when the Lord has been realized.” Mark the same 
earnest man who was kneeling before the idol 
tell you hereafter of struggles, “Him the sun 
cannot express, nor the muon nor the stars, the 
lightning cannot express Hifa, nor what we speak 
of fire; through Him they all shine.” But with 
this difference, he does not abu&e the images or 
call at sin. He recognizes in it a necessary stage 
of his life. . 

But if a man can realize his divine nature with 
the help of an image, would it be right to call it 
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a sin? Nor even when he has passed that stage 
that he should call it an error. To the Hindu, man 
is not travellMg from error to truth, but from truth 
to truth, from Jower to“ higher truth.< T@ him all 
the religions from the lowest fetichism to the 
highest absolutism mean so many attempts of the 
human soul to grasp and realize the Infinige, deter- 
mined by the condition of its birth and asaociation, 
and each of these marks a stage of progress, and 
every, soul is a child-eagle soaring higher and 
highes; gathering more and more strength till it 
«teaches the religious sun. 

Unity in variety is the plan of nature, and the 
Hindu has recognized it, Every other religion lays 
down certain amount of fixed dogma, and tries to 

“force the whole society through it. They lay down 
before society one coat which must fit Jack and 
Job, and Henry all alike. If it does not fit John 
or Henry, they must go without coat to cover body. 
They have discovered that the absolute can only 
be realized or thought of or stated through the 
relative, and the image, cross or crescent are 
siniply so many Sentres,—so many pegs to help 
the spiritual idea‘on. It is not that this help is 
necessary for every, one but for many, and those 
that do not need it, have no right to say that it is 
wrong. ‘ : 
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One thing I must tell you. Idolatry in India 
does not mean a horror. It is not the mother of 
harlats, Qn the other hand, it is the Attempy of 
undevelofed® mjnds to grasp high and spiritual 
truths, The Hindus have their own faults, they 
sometimes have their exceptions ; but mark this, it 
is alway8 towards punishing their own bodies, and 
never to cut the throats of their neighbours. If 
the Hindu fanatic burns himself on the pyre, he 
never lights the fire of inquisition ; and even this 
cannot be laid at the door of religion any more 
than the burning of witches can belaid at the doo? 
of Christianity. 3 

To the Hindu the whole world of religions 
is only a travelling, a coming up, different, meq 
and women, through various conditions and cir- 
cumstances, to the same geal. Every religion is 
only an evolving of a God out of the material man; 
and the same God is the inspirer of all of them. 
Why, then, are there so yany contradictions ? 
They are only apparent, says the Hindu. The 
contradictions come from the same truth adapting 
itself to the different circumstances of different 
natures. 

It is the same light” coming through different 
colours, And these light variations are necessary 
for that. adaptation. But in tha heart of every 
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thing the same truth reigns ; the Lord has declared 
to the Hineu his incarnation of Krishna, “I am 
in every région as the, thread through a string of 
pearls. And wherever thou seest exttaordinary 
holiness and extraordinary power 





ing and puri- 
fying humanity, know ye that | am there.” And 
what was the result! Through the whole’order of 
Sanskrit Philosophy, I challenge any body to find 
any such ‘expression as that the Hindu only would 
be saved and not others. Says Vyas, “We find 
perfect men even beyond the pale of our caste and 
creed.” 

The above shdrt sketch of Hinduism might be 
walled as the true essence and true spirit of the 
eeligion of the hin lus, But this religion is not 
like other religions formed by ane man or at one 
time, it has been gradually formed through the 
course of many thousand years. It has been 
formulated by many prophets born at different 
times and by many:sages and saints. It would 
much help our readers to understand it more 
clearly, if we give,a short historical and. chrono- 
logical account of this great and grand religion. 
Following the footsteps of other great writers 
we shall divide the er tire period of the rise and 
development of Hinduism into seven epochs, 
Each epoch has‘its different literature and different 
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prophets, sages, saints and Shéstras; it is there- 
fore not very difficult to follow the development 
of Hinduism, as it would have been, if there were 
no such distinct Jiteratures, each of which contains 
its distinct theology with innamerable works. 

We begin from the very early growth of Hin- 
duism. ‘Phe Rig-Veda furnishes us with the history 
of this period. Some two thousand years before 
the birth of Christ a race of men came to India 
from a place somewhere in Central Asia. They 
were known by the name of Aryans and are now 
supposed to be the fore-fathers cé the Hindus as” 
well as of the Europeans. The} were originally 
a nomad people, but when they entered the 
fertile valley of the five rivers»thty settled shem-, 
selves down as agriculturists and fived a very 
happy life. Perhaps when they entered India they 
had very litte idea of God and religion, but it is 
certain that before many years passed the capti- 
vating scenery of India, hyr blue sky with the 
brilliant moon, her beautiful rivers with their silvery 
wavés, her grassy plot with many coloured flowers, 
her sublimity and grandeur, gave birth to a higher 
idea, an idea of the infinite, and of omnipotence. 
Happy were they to possess MI the comforts of the 
cacth,—blessed were they to possess men to whom 
the light of heaven was vouchsafed. They sang the 
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beauties of Nature, they praised the omnipotence of 
the Spirit that ruled and guided that Nature; they 
wepe the sigst men amongst mankind to conceive 
and to feel the existence of the Universal Spirit— 
the Spirit which is the beginning and the end of 
creation. On one hand, they rose in spirituality 
and, on the other, they advanced in civilization, 
‘Thus passed away more than five hundred years ; 
the Hindus advanced in every way and the first seed 
of religion was sown by the innumerable songs 
of the Rig-Veda, composed and sung by different 
‘persons in different places, all breathing more or 
less, the spirit of love and veneration to that 
Supreme Being, who rules over the infinite universe. 

Thus ended,*it,.might be said, the first period 
of the Hindu religion. Next, we find that the 
Hindus were not satisfied by singing the praise 
of God, or by expressing in sweet poesy the love 
and veneration that they bore fer him. They had 
been gradually led ayay to a higher aspiration,— 
an aspiration to get nearer to the great Spirit, 
whose universe is so grand, sublime and beautiful. 
Many of the thoughtful men amongst them had 
turned their mind to find out the means to get 
nearer to God and, happiness. Two different 
classes of men were following two different paths 
fo reach the goul, which was the aim of all. One 
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class wrote works after works, formulating innu- 
merable ceremonials, which, they declared, would 
purify the mind, beget virtue and lead men 
to heaven? Rut the other ‘class gave little im. 
portance to the’ ceremonials and took a line of 
works, which might be called the first birth of 
philosophy in the world. One tried to reach God 
by visible works; the others, by mental culture. 
But both were nothing but the second steps in 
the development of the Hindu Ruligion. 

Both parties have left behind them two different 
literatures; one of them is known by the name. 
of Bréhmanas ; and the other, by Upanishads. 

This period extended for more than five hun- 
dred years; and from the literature of the period 
we can very distinctly see that the Hinds’ had 
advanced much further in the path of progress 
and civilization. They had extended their settle- 
ments further eastwards and had taken possession 
of the beatiful and the most fertile valley of the 
Ganges and the Yamuna. they had established 
different kingdoms, with big and flourishing cities, 
and had made much progress in @very department 
of literature, science and arts. * 

Thus ended the second period of Hinduism ; and 
it entered into its third epoch, which was the most 
brilliant age not only of the religion of the Hindus 
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but of all that constitute civilization and progress. 
This was the age when the Hindu race became the 
master ofeInfia from the hoary Himalayas to the 
dark blue sea ; this was the age when great kingdoms 
flourished and powerful potentates ruled,—this was 
the ‘age when the great battle of Kurukshetra was 
faught and the greatest of all great prophets, 
Srikrishna was born ; this was the age when Yaska 
wrote bis Nirukta and Panini his grammar, this 
was the age when Patanjali wrote his Yoga and 
Kapila his Sarkhya@ philosophy, this was the age 
‘when Waysa compiled the Vedas and Valmiki 
wrote his Ramayana. When all the world was 
grovelling in darkness, the Hindu race lived in 
a high state of -ciyjhzation and progress. Unlike 
“the preceding two epochs of the Hindu religion 
we shall calculate the age of this period as not 
less than one thousand years. Its beginning was 
the birth of Kapila and other philosophers its 
middle was the battl, of Kurukshetra, its end was 
the rise of Buddhism. 

The fourth period of Hinduism is its passing 
through Buddhism. Ht is the generat belief that 
Buddhism is quite a distinct religion. Nothing 
ould be more errqneous than this opinion. We 
have tried to show later on that the Buddha 
preached the sume religion as that of Srikrishnd. 
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Buddhism flourished in India more‘ than thou- 
sand. years,—the period of Buddhism is the period 
of the highest state of Hindu civitizafion. 

But wzih the end of the Suddhistic period came 
atime which was of a great change. Jt was a time 
of transition. As on one hand, the religion of the 
Hindus gradually expanded and grew in strength 
and sublimity, so on the other, the Hindu civiliza- 
tion grew in age and attained dotage. 

The fifth epoch began jin great brilliancy, but 
ended in great darkness, . It began with the reign 
of Vikramaditya and the birth of Sankaratharya, 
it ended with the conquest of India by the Moslem 
invaders. This period extended over seven hundred 
years; the first two hundred years were of all 
brilliancy, the last five hundred were tota'.darhy 
ness. This period might be termed the Pauranic 
period :—inuumerable Puranas were written to 
extend the influence of Hinduism amongst the 
masses,—but al] were in vain ;—the Hindu civiliza- 
tion fell from its etheria:? height, and darkness 
came where celestial light reigned. 

The sixth epoch of Hinduis:.. is the Mahomedan 
period. Even in darkness mzay sages and saints 
were. born and many, attempts were made to ex- 
tend the height of Hinduitm that was beset by 
ignorance of darkness. The Hindu civilization 
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died, the Hindu supremacy was gone, but the 
Hindu religion did not succumb to the all-devour- 
ing encroachment of all destroying Time. Indeed 
it v&aished from the external world, it, difappeared 
from the genera! society, which wag full of internal 
dissension and insurmountable ignorance and 
superstition, but still it lived and grew,in the 
hearts of a few, twho lived far away from these 
broils and dissensions of the Society. Silently it 
gtew and silently it extended. Worse that can be 
said of it was that, it was in a dormant state. But 
it did not remain n long i in such a state. It suddenly 
rose up and roared like a lion which was not dead 
but was merely asleep. Alter a thousand years’ 
sleep it shone in its own old brilliancy under the 
tanne. of Nemai Chaitanya. 

The last epoch of Hinduism is the modern age. 
In its sixth epoch it met one of the most powerful 
religions on the earth, namely Mahomedanism—in 
its last epoch it met with the most enlightened and 
the most briltiant religi8a of the present age, namely, 
Christianity, but neither of them had been able 
to kill it. They tad rather helped her to develop 
itself. and to give fesh strength and grandeur. 

Our opinion is that Hinduism is growing and 
developing. It was ‘bern with the sweet and 
sublime songs of the Vedas,—it manifested itself 
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through the truth and teachings of Srikrishna, it 
developed to the highest state of perfection by the 
birth of Cgutona Buddha, , 

It thch pasged through a great crisis by the 
formation of many religions and by the supremacy 
of superstition and ignorance, but it gained its old 
strength*by the birth of Nemai Chaitanya. 

Hinduism is not the religion of one sect or of 
one caste as the general belief is. It is the religion 
for all,—it is the religion for all humanity. When 
all the world will become one country by Steam. 
ship and railwafs, and by conmferce and con- 
quests, one more prophet will ‘be born again to 
declare that Hinduism is the religion for all 
humanity. Hinduism is not what generally people 
take it for, Hinduism is not caste-system or 
the priestly bigotry,—it is not the religion of 
the ignorant or the uuholy,—it is the religion 
formulated by the prophets, saints and sages. 
‘Therefore, if any one want ty know and to study 
‘and Lo grasp and to feel the religion of the Hindus, 
he should study the teachings of jhe great prophets 
Sages and saints, who were the incarnations of 
the great Spirit and whose sayings are the in- 
finite Vedas, which is nothinR but the revelations 
vouchsafed by the unknowable and ever-mereiful 
Father of the Universe. . 
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THE PROPHETS. 
[2)o¢ 

ie who studies Nature, is a scientist, and he 
who paints her, is a poet. A scientist points 
out the value of natural objects,—a poet does their 
beauties. A scientist is the sesult of study, but 
a poet is a genius. We find hundreds of scien- 
tists, but we can see a very few true poets, not even 
perhaps more than a score all over the world, A 
man can be a scientist by self-culture, but he can 

never be a poet without infpiratjon. 
The difference, that exists between a scientist 

and a poet, Is exactly what existe between 
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many parts of the world and through the space of 
many thousands of years, The reason is not far 
to seek. Mankind was divided into various races,— 
tle status of their civilisation and edxcation was 
different in diverse parts of the world; philo- 
sophers and sages preached their opinions and 
theories,—priestly bigotry and ignorant supers- 
titions ran rampant through all societies. All these 
combined to undo the works ot the first Prophets ;-~ 
his “ words'* did not, and could not reach all man- 
kind; and where they reached, they were misun- 
derstood and, distorted. Therefore, subseqnent 
prophets became the necessities of the world to 
explain the “words” of the first where they were 
misunderstood,,or to preach them anew in places 
whérg they never reached, 


{2j 


Kgrna (action), Jnana (light or knowledge) 
and Bhaktr (devotional love),—these are the three 
great truths that have been vouchsafed to mankind 
by All-merciful Providence through the lips and the 
lives of his grdat prophets. These three truthe 
combined is the only psth to “ everlasting bligs. 
But this one commandment had ta be repeated: and 
explained to ys more than once before we could 
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grasp its meaning. First, we heard only,—‘“Act; 
or we gave prominence to “ Action,” gleaving out 
” knowledge and love” And even about “Action,” 
we formélated. many theofies, and never under- 
stood what was. really meant by. the word, J 

One: thousand years later, a Second. Prophet 
appeared and explained “Action.” He said “duties, 
known. through perfect knowledge or light, namely, 
perfect pure. acts,’ ave meant by the word “ Ac- 
tions.” But although. his life was the impersona- 
tion of love, men gave prominence to “holysliving” 
and left out “Love” to.shift for ityelf. . 

Two.thousand years later, anether had to appear 
and to explain, “ Love towards God, vis.,, perfect 
love for Nature and. for. Naturg’s»God is. the light 
(knowledge) that should, and must enlig’sten the 
acts of purity. Holy-living, liowever perfect it 
might be, without Joxe for Nature and Nature’s 
God, is not the path to heaven.” 

Poor erring humanity !- ,Thrice they heard the 
commandment,-—“ Action, Light and Love,--utter- 
ed in an unmistakable voice, and thrice they failed 
to understand it. They. created nree distinct paths 
to heaven out of one command. Some took up 
only “Actions” \harma*kdndghand: thought Actions 
meant sacrifices, worship, adoration, prayer, &c., 
Some followed “Light” (Zig. binda) and 
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considered hard and fast moral purity, asceticism, 
rigid practices, &c., are the only path to final) 
rest x some Again went qnad after « Love, (Bhaket 
(mareny and preached that singing; dancing, i imagin- 
‘ing and love-making with the Supreme Being 
are the only ship that can carry man to that 
celestial port. Philosophical dogmas and oriestly 
superstitions added fucl to the fire; the true 
path was lost sight of; and mankind roamed in 
chaos of religious doctrines and superstitions for- 
malities. 

‘ Then again those three were not the only Pro- 
phets of the worlds There were some who. were 
Worn ia various parts of the world to preach these: 
three great “truths; or to explain them or parts. 
of thems according to the necessity of the age and. 
eountry in which they weze born. Thus on account 
of the births.of these various ptephets in various. 
parts of the world, various religions were formed. 
Philosophers. and sages deliberated over aad inter- 
polated all these religions; additions and altera~ 
tions. were made by pedantic priests, and. men ob 
every calibre formal lated. doctrines and dogmas to 
their heart’s content. 

A fourth Prophet ys, therefore, the necessity 
ef the age. He came ‘pot only to: declare the 
“unity” of thee three great “truths,” namely, 
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Action, Light and Love, which people by their 
ignorance had made three distinct paths to salva- 
tion; he came set only to declare this grand 
UNITY,—sbut also to sound the unity and entity of 
all religions and all Prophets. 

These four are the chief Prophets of the 
Hindug;—the first was a born Prophet and a per- 
fect incarnation of the Seikit ef God from his very 
birth, He was not only the first Prophet of the 
world in order of time,—he was the first Prophet 
in every sense, for all who followed him repeated 
or explained what he had said. , . 

The three others were vot bern Prophets ; they 
received “light” in grown up age. They came to 
explain the “words” of the First, and the Spirit 
‘of God appeared in them when they were jbund to 
be fit for receiving and retaining it in their frail 
bodies of flesh and blood. 

Besides these four, there were a few more pro- 
phets born amongst the Hindws;—but many more 
than these are commonly and mistakenly consider- 
ed as prophets. Those that were sages (Rishis) 
or saints (Siddkas or Mahétmds} ace often classed 
as prophets. Sages are men Who have achieved 
“ knowledge” or “light” by study and meditation ; 
saints are those who hdve attained “God-head” 
and entered the “celestial, blisgful rest” by se/f 
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cntture—but Prophets ate those in whom the 
Spirit of Ged bas descended to show mankind 
the way to “ heaven.’ 

The First Prophet was the Perec Man. 19 
‘his life we find action from beginning to end; 
acttow was'the most prominent part of his career. 
The second was transcendentaly great ingurity 
and ‘holy-living ; the third was an incarnation of 
ZLove'and the fourth was‘the embodiment of Unzty, 
The-others were their counterparts. 
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A... four thousand yearsagb,—a race of men, 
attained to a very high standard of civilisation 


and lived in the valleys of the Ganges and the 
Yamuna. Philosophers and sages were born 
amongst them, who exercised their brains to find 
out the path of happiness, who meditated on the 
means of getting rid of the miseries of the world, 
and who discussed and debated upon the 
various ways to solve the great problem of human- 
ity, but who were note able to come to any 
definite conclusion. The means of getting ever. 
lasting bliss—bliss for this life and the life after 
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death,—was discovered by their religion ; various 
doctrines, dogmas, rites and sacrifices were 
ingtitued, and innumerable’ religious acts were 
invented for securing celestial bliss fand eternal 
rest. But the great thirst of mankind was not 
satiated; men failed to get to the fountain. 
head, which gives forth the nectar of igmortality 
and happiness. 

At last, the All-merciful Spirit of God descended 
from the heavenly height and pointed out through 
the /ips and the life of a great man the path by 

“which man cpn reach the temple of immortality 
and bliss. This«great man was Srtkrishna, 

He was born in Muttra, which was one of the 
most importam. gities in the North Western Pro- 
vinges. It was situated on the banks of the heau- 
ful river, Vamunad, which meandered by its side, 
giving beauty and health, plenty and prosperity all 
through the kingdom. A few miles up the river there 
was a splendid Tamg/a forest, where beautiful deer 
roamed in green pastures, and rainbow-coloured 
peacocks danced under the shade of flowery trees, 
‘It’ was the pleasant haunt of the people of Muttra; 
it was the place, for holding picnics for thefyoung,and 
the Pujés and Yagas for the old. {t was the place 
where the beautiful ‘Yad maids came to dunce 
and play; it was the place where Muttra matrons . 
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came to while away their spare?moments, In fact, 
this beautiful Vrinddvana, situated as it was on 
the rippling Yamuna, gardened by Tamala, Bakul, 
and Kadawba trees, and interspersed with green 
pastures and shady streamlrts, was the pleasure 
ground of the rich and the poor of the great city 
of Mutts. 

On the opposite side of the river, a few milss 
down the city, there stood a very prosperous vill- 
age, called Gotula, It was inhabited by milkmen, 
——a class of people‘always noted for their ppysical 
strength and worldly weakh. Jhey possessed 
innumerable cows, bullocks ang buffaloes; and 
lands, covering many miles on the banks of the 
Yamuna, [were in their possegsign and were used 
as pasture-grounds for their cattle. The fotula’ 
milkmen were simple, virtuous and honest; none 
of them was poor, but none was very rich, They 
had their own society, in which they lived in 
dependent and happy. Thejr women were beauti- 
ful and lovely, honest and simple, but bold and for- 
ward. Health, plenty and beauty reigned in. 
Gokula; surely it was a place | ‘where gods might 
fancy to come and live. 

At that time of which wp are speaking Nanda 
was the head of this Dairy clan. None was so 
good and none was so fit to be the patriaich of 
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wild but simple people as he; and he was truly 
matched in all his good qualities by his wife 
Yasedé. They were Joved and respected—nay, 
feared and obeyed, by all.the people di Gokuda. 
“And his influence was so great that, he commanded 
respect even from the members of the royal 
family, who ruled in Muttra. King Kénsa was 
then the reigning sovereign,—a ruler hated of his 
subjects and feared by his enemies. He was a 
base and heartless tyrant; he was a monster of 
iniquity and demon of cruelty. The people groan- 
éd under his tyranny and oppression, but he was 
very powerful, anf none there was in the Kingdom 
who dared breathe a word aguinat him. 


! 


[2] 


As in the case of every tyrant, king Kansa was 
always afraid and suspicious of all the people 
amongst whom he had to live and move. He al- 
ways feared lest he might be killed by his enemies. 
He took special care to know from every possible 
quarter whether he had any fear from any man, 
and if so, from whom, so that he might take 
previous precaution ,to ward them off. He was 
told by astrologers that his sister Devaéi’s eighth 
soo would kill-bim. As soon as he learnt it, he 
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imprisoned his sister {and her husband Vasudeva, 
intending to kill them, so that no soa might be 
born to them. But they fell at his feet and crayed 
for mercy ?they ptomised on solemn oath that they 
would deliver to him all the children born to them, 
and they would not complain, if he would kili them 
as soon *as they were born. The crucl king was 
-moved, and he agreed to the proposal but kept 
them prisoners in his own palace, well guarded, 
so that they might not secretly remove their 
children. o. 
One after another seven childven were born’ 
_ and duly delivered to the cruel tyr&nt, who, to make 
bis safety doubly sure, killed them all. But the 
poor parents determined to savestife eighth; yhat- 
ever the consequence, they would be determihed to 
make an effort to save at least one of their beloved 
children from the wrath of their cruel relative and 
king. When at the dead of night their eighth 
child, .which was a very beoutiful boy, was born, 
Vasudeva wrapped it up in clothes, took it under 
his arms and stealthily came qut of the prison- 
house. It was an awful night jophe blue sky’ was 
full of black clouds ; the lightning was flashing and 
the thunder wes roaring theyain was falling like 
torrents, and the wind was blowing in mad fury. 
It was the eighth day of the full moon in the 
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month of Bhadra, the very middle of the rainy 
season. The Yamuna bad risen, and she had 
almpst flooded ber banks. In this fearful night, 
when Nature was dancing in ‘her wilé ecstacy, 

" Vasudeva, with his child under bis arms, hastened 
towards the village of Gohwia, and came to 
the bank of the rushing, soaring, foaming river. 
Somehow he managed to cross it; he ran towards 
the house of Nanda, whose wife Yaseda had 
given birth to a daughter that very night. None 
was dstir,—none could possible be astir in that 
‘dreadful night. « 

The chief of She milk-men was one of the 
greatest friends of Vasudeva. tt is evident thas 
dbe frjends had talked over the ways and means 
of saving the eighth son of Devakt; every 
detail had been arranged long before the birth of 
the child. In fact another wife of Vasedeva, 
named Rohini, was at Gokula with her son, called 
Balarama. Not only Nanda, but all his clan 
were the greatest friends of the Fadw chief. Thus. 
with the help of hese Men a deliberate and well- 
laid plan was set to save Krishna from the cruek 
hands of the tyrant king, and it was successful, 

Gokwla was ia deep ‘sleep; none knew what 
was done at the,dead of the night. The child that 
weald kill thecrusi king was thus saved. ano 
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found in the morning that a daughter was born to 

his sister. He brought it out and ordered it to be 

killed. : oS 
"ye [8] 

Tue son of Vésudeva and Devaki was tenderly 
mursed by Yasoda and carefully brought up by 
Nanda, The prince of the royal house of Yad 
grew up as one of the milkman’s boy of Gouda. 
He was the joy of all the village; and the milkmen 
and the milkmaids gave him various names of 
which we shall mention only two., He was called 
Kanai by his mother and he svas known by the 
name of Aviskaa all through his clan, 

What possible education the gon of a milkman 
eould reasonably get? Learning was not jt their” 
‘line ; their children had no idea of entering into the 
deep labyrinths of Science, Philosophy, or Litera- 
ture. Ayrishna was sent out to take care of the 
cattle in the pasture, as soon as he grew up to the 
age of doing it; and he daily went out with all 
the other boys of the village. But although he 
learnt nothing, he learnt at least “one thing; it was 
to play on the flute ;--the flute that maddened the 
maids of Goknda and which, be in after life, turning 
iato a conch, sent inspiration into the hearts of 
heroes in the bloody fields of battly. 
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« Well, the beautiful Yamund flowed by Gokula 
giving it health and plenty, but with the birth of 
Krishan a streamlet of Love flowed through the 
milkmen’s village, giving it untold pleasure and 
eternal bliss. The baby Xrishna'was the darling 
of his mothe and the joy of alf the village. The 
child Krishna was the caressing idol ,of all the 
women, and the boy Krishna was the most beloved 
companion and play-mate of all the boys. The 
men and women of Goku/a knew not why they 
began to love Krishna in a way the reason of 
owhich they cquid not account for. They loved 
their own childres, but their love towards Arishna 
was something more than usual—nay, it was more 
than what could be found in Nature. And how 
" naughty he was! He was not a good boy; neither 
was he gentle, nor mild. He would enter into 
his neighbours’ houses, make havoc on the 
eatables,--specially on milk and butter,—-break 
household utensils and doa thousand other mis- 
chiefs. So great was their love towards him that 
they suffered in silence, never complaining for 
his misdeeds of any of his wicked pranks. But 
his pranks amoligst his neighbours soon ceased. 
Though Yasod2 was not at all willing—yet 
Krishna was forced ‘to go out iato the field to 
look after his, father’s cattle. How unwillingly - 
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and with how much reluctance she sent him out! 
How many times she imploringly asked him not 
to go very far, not to go near the dangerous water 
of the Yamuné, not tn go ‘across the viver,-—-for 
she was afraid of king Kanse,—not to roam under 
the hot sun and not to do a thousand other things! 
She gavey him eatables, those that she knew her 
darling Xriskna was fond of. How many times 
she tenderly requested him to eat them when he 
would feel hungry! She would stand at the gate 
and look at him,—as only a loving mother Ipoks 
at her departing boy,—as he sped ajong with his 
play-mates, driving the cattle befoae him. 

The boys grew mad after him; they would not 
go to the pasture without their beloved Kéndéi; 
no play could be played without him, no game was 
managed without his presence. He was their 
leader, he was their friend,—nay, he was their all. 
He led them to many plays, he invented many 
games; he enchanted them with his’ love 
and amused them with his sweet flute. He 
showed at that early period of his life super 
human physical strength and sometimes a mysteri- 
ous power. He killed many gigantic birds and 
wild beasts, especially a* -dempniac snake, called 
Kélia, which used to live in the waters of the 
Yamund. . 

3 . 
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Tus’ spread Krishna slowly aod ‘gradyally 
ggaund him a halo of love and created a mew workd 
‘of bliss. Thus when he enterell into his teens. 
‘be drew all the maids of Goku/a towards high 
His beauty, bis grace, his amiabijity and love, 
over and above all ‘his sweet and enchanting 
music on his magic flute, made them unconsciously 
‘dove him. 

They met him on their way to the river,~in 
‘the morning when they went to bathe and in the 
sevening when they went to fetch water in their 
pitchers. They began to converse with ‘him, they 
‘pegan to loiter with him,—nay, they sometimes 
pasied some hours with bim in merry-making. 
One after another, they all fell in love with tim, 
and Krishna loved them all. Krishna and the 
lovely maids of Gokula were slowly carried away 
into the blissful whirlpool of love. In the day 
Krishna was surrounded by his play-mates, and 
the maids had also their household duties to per: 
form. They could only see him on their way to, 
the Vemund attd passa few mirtutes with him, 
which did not satisfy their cravings for his sweet 

company. They begén to meet him at night, and 
specially at mpon-light night, in the surrounding 
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gardens and orchards—and sometimes on the 
gteen pisture. There they played and amused 
themselves with their lover in various ways. His. 
flute was the signal for a general tush towards the 
Weautiful: groves, where was nothing but love and 
pleasure. Arishna organised plays, games and 
Picnics ir the gardens and groves for the amuse- 
ment of the maids, as he did for the boys on the 
pasture grounds. Of these various games and 
terry-makings, only two we shall mention, In 
the rainy season he organised a grand swing play 
and in the spring a great red powder contest, in 
both of which all the boys and naids of Gokula 
heartly joined. 

His plays and games, his sweet music, , his 
universal love, drew round him "hundreds of neaids, 
wot only of Gokula, not only of his own. clan, but 
from far and wide. From. the villages on both the 
banks of the river, nay, from the AMutira city itself, 
boys and girls came flocking to,him,—to love him, 
td‘adore him, to enjoy the heavenly bliss which he 
wae freely distributing to all. There was not the 
least’ trace of carnality in. this grand love,—-a love 
in which hot one but all. the women, living on both. 
the banks of the Yamumi,” partigipated. Srikrishna- 
was a mere boy,—only eleven years of age,—when 
all this happened ta Goku/a. . 
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Then at least he organised a grand moon-light 
ball, not jn the orchards and gardens of Gokula, 
but in the magnificent patks of Verindévana itself, 
the place of recreation and amusement,—the plea- 
sure garden,—of the great city. The day fixed was 
the full moon of the autumn, when the moon shines 
in all her glory :——the time, the moon-light night,— 
the place, Vrindivana, watered by the silvery 
Yamund, and beautified by flowery plants and many 
coloured foliage. In this ever charming place the 
grand Adsha was held; all the lovely maidens of 

*the neighbourgood, in their best attire and be- 
decked with allethe flowers and perfumes, came 
and joined in this grand dance. Great poets 
, ave failed adequately to describe this magnificent 
* affait—it is better for us not to attempt a thing, 
left undone by greater personages. 


(5) 


Krishna's kindom of love did not consist of 
only boys and girls, children and women, All the 
milkmen of his ‘own clan,—nay, the people of all 
castes and creeds,—sacrificed themselves at the 
altar of this great love.* In fact, they made an 
unconditional surrender to him in all matters: 
love rose abovg the ties of relation, above the rulus 
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of social etiquette, and above every other worldly 
consideration. The old and the young,—nay even. 
the venerable patriarchs bowed at his feet; they, 
honouredeand-respected hint as. their leader. “and 
chief. It would suffice, if we mention only one 
event; it will prove the extent of his influence 
aver thy people amongst whom he lived. 

Once on a time he found that the elders of 
Gokuia had been engaged im the preparation of a 
great Yajma. At the time of which we are speak- 
ing the Aryan people used to solemnisg great 
sacrifices to propitiate their greatest god /adra, 
who was. the god of rain.y Rain was their 
greatest want {for cultivation, and, therefore, they 
adored and worshipped their, main-god more than 
any other gods or goddesses But Srifrishnd 
pteached theroughly a new sceligion,—a religion 
novel and subversive of all their cherished beliefs 
and faith, He preached against the time-honoured, 
ancient religion and advocated Nature-worship, 

“What preparations are these?” said he to 
hie father, “ Why are you all so busy? Whom are 
you going to worship”? “ My’dear son,” replied 
Nanda,," we are going to solemhise a sacrifice in 
honour of /ndra, the god of tain, according to the 
time-honoured custom ofthe country. He gives 
va rain; sain makes the land fertje, and from the 
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fertility of the land people live in comfort and 
ease.” 

We find ‘Srikvishna ' preaching before the elders. 
of Gokuls a new teligion ;. be was thenvalmost a» 
boy,—he had no. education, no. religious training, 
no learning,-he was but a milk man’s boy, but he 
preached,—he uttered. words to which his elders. 
submitted. and. by which the time-honoured. religion. 
was washed away. 

+ Hee said, “ Man is the result of his own actions. 
¥ he is born, if he is happy, if he ie miserable, if 
We ie good, or if he is bad, athis the result of his 
own. cetions, Lf he does. not act—God cannot re~ 
ward or punish him, Therefore, if any one should 
we considered supeyme it should be the Actions, 
Why then should we worship. /adya ; What can 
he do? The universe follows Nature~-Nature isi 
the action of an unknowable one. Therefore Ac- 
fiom is Gud. We live by action; if we want to- 
live, we noust act. Therefore, that which. keeps us. 
alive should be adored and worshipped. These: 
gows ace the mainstay of our support,—thie pas- 
ture ground and that hill are the main-stay of our 
cows, therefore leb us adore and worship them, 
Let us solemnise sacyifices in honour of them 

should we worship /adra ” 
So great war theic love ad respect for him, 
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that they submitted to him,—-thoagh a mere boy,— 
for the future welfare of their spuls;—they 
teampled dows their own religion and followed him 
to do things, novel and new, They accompanied 
im ‘to the hill Govardkane, there to worship 
Nature, 

‘We seed not say that such doings could not re- 
main hidden. The name of Xrishaa passed: from 
‘house ta house ; his great deeds became the general 
topics of conversation, and his fame spread all-over 
the kingdom of Mutira. King Kansa was alermed, 
though he attempted to kill Xréshna more thas 
once, and sent emissaries for that purpose, yet he 
did not take him to be a very dangerous personage. 
Bot he now grew really alarmed; and his alarm 
was hundred-fold increased when he heard that 
Krishna was not the son of Nanda, bat that of 
Vasudeva—the very boy to kik whom he had 
killed innumerable children. His anger knew no 
bounds; but tre controled jhimself, for he knew 
that Xr iskna had become an idol of worship to all 
the people of AMfutira. An open attempt to kill 
bim now meant a general revolt Of all his subjects. 
He alsa feared that his soldiers would not fight 
with Krishna, but would ge gver to his side. So 
fe determined to kill him Yreachereusly ; any how 
be thougat of removing his great: 
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There was a man named Akrur in Muitra 
who loved ,Xrishza and whom Krishna loved. 
King Kasse called bim to his court; be received 
him with all honout and bestewed upon him many 
presents. ‘Good and virtuous Abrus,” said he, 
“EF have been informed that Xrishna is the son of 
my sister. I should no longer allow him tq remain 
asa milkman's boy. He should at once come and 
live in Muttra, as aprince of my great house. 
1 am told that Avishne loves you much; and, 
therefare, I have resolved to send you to him to 
bring him with a hoaour to my royal court, 80 
that he might henceforth assume his own exalted 
position.” 

Akrar went ta Gokula with the coyal message ; 
{here Wwas joy and lamentation ever all the beauti- 
ful village,—joy for Kriskna’s elevation and lamen. 
tation for bis departure. But he consoled them 
all, gave them hopes that he would soon return 
aad went te Muttra ip Aérur’s chariot. 

The king received him mest graciously; he 
welcomed him ia all pomp and grandeur; he'made 
arrangements for various amusements for his recep- 
tion. One of these was a pugilistic fight, in which 
Krishna was asked to join. The king privately 
gave his men instruction to kill him on the spot, 
but Krishna soon learat his aefarious intention,—~ 
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the assembled people also understood the king's 
evils intention. . 

Krishna easily killed the murderous pugilists 
and then hé attacked the wicked king and killed 
him on the spot. There were great uproars and 
confusions; and amidst the general acclamation 
he was placed on the throne of Mutira with the 
unanimous consent of the people. 

But he was not ambitious; he never aspired 
to athrone. ’ He brought out the old king Ugra. 
Sena from the prison, where he was thrown tay his 
wicked son Xansa. “Sire,” said he, “I do not? 
want the kingdom and the kinkdom does not want 
me. I have not killed your son for his throne. 
He grew very vicious and wipked and begame , 
the scourge of his country. To save the people 
from his persecutions, I have killed him. I do 
not want to be a king. Nothing would be more 
pleasant to me than to live in the forest of Gokula. 
Listen to my prayers,—you are the most respected 
Patriarch of the Yadu Dynasty ; assume nthe sceptre 
and rule the people.” 

Then he turned towards the weeping rela- 
tives and widowed queens of the late king ;— 
he ‘tried to congole them, ge fell at their feet 
and asked for theit pardon,—he ordered a royal 
funeral for the dead king; he did all that could 
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give them consolation for their great bereave- 
ment. . 

«The dead body of Kansa was duly cremated 
and Ugrasena was placed on the vacant throne. 
Krishna suprintended both the ceremonies and 
then prepared himself to ga to Rishi Shandipant 
to learn what he had to teach. U 


6] 


Hp has forgotten all bis early boyish pranks, 
ehe has turned,a grave stateman; he has become 
a powerful and able ruler. He has forgotten his 
living playmates, his lovely maidens, his obedient 
adorers ;—nay, gven his mother Yosadd and father 
" Nanidg. When they all came to his royal palace 
to take him back to his old haunts, he told them- 

as prince Harry told his boon companions. 

“Presume not that Iam the thing was, 
Thave turned away my former self, 

The days of love-making were gone; the days 
of playing and merry-making were over; Krishna 
had much to do In the field of politics. The whole 
of India had been torn by internal dissensions; 
tyrants bad become alt powerful and merciful 
rulers had disappeared. The people had fled into 
the deepest farest to save themselves from the 
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oppressions of wicked men, When Krishna 
found himself the pillar and the support of 
the throne of Muétra, he saw all this i in’a glance ; 
he though} he could do ntuch to protect *the 
oppressed and “bestow peace and happiness all 
over India, He had viitually become a ruler of a 
province=—why, he could be the ruler of all {ndia! 
He could bring under his standard -all the 
contending factions; he could chastise the tyrants 
and help the good. Indeed he found he had 
enough works to do, if he wanted to extend and 
spread a kingdom of love and happiness alt over, 
the country. The vast conlinentof India was not 
a Gokula ; to do in this vast caisite what he did in 
his own country village, requized unknowable 
state-craft, and unsurpassing intelligence ; + iyPshorv 
he required a great head and a broad heart. 

And both he possessed. His change of 
character was so sudden that all the people were 
taken aback. When his play-mates came to his 
soyal court, he told them ‘gravely this life at 
Gokula bad ended, that he was no longer their 
foving play-mate and leader, Yut their king and 
sovereign. He asked them to» go back and try 
to amuse the Goku/a, maidens by doing what he 
used to do. When weepdiig the broken-hearted 
maidens came to his’ door, he most seriously told 
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them to return; he requested them to forget him 
and to try to be happy without him. When his 
bereaved mother Yasoda with Nanda and bis clan 
appeared at hie court, ‘ne asked them w consider 
him no longer their son, but aS a prince of the 
gteat Vadu dynasty and as their present sovereign 
and chief. - 

There were lamestations ail over Goksia, 
but there was joy all over the kingdom of A/uttra. 
Both the lamentation and the joy arose out of the 
great,love that the people bore for him. The 
epeople of Gokpia could not bear his absence; 
would they be able to live without seeing him 
often! The people of dfutira rejoiced, because 
their beloved #rishna had at last become their 
suler’gnd king. ‘The cruel and hard-bearted tyrant 
Kansa was killed and the great and the good 
Krishna had become their sovereign ;—what 
could be more welcome than this in this wide 
world! , 

At the cottage of Rishi Shandipani, Krishna 
and bis brother Aalaram learut philosophy and 
theology, politic’ and science. Xrishaa was match- 
jess in physical strength,—now at the Aishi’s place 
he learnt: the arts of archery and tne military 
science. He not only became intellectually great, 
but he became unequalled in arms, Within a few 
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years he finished bis education and returned to 
Mutira. E my 

In bis absence Muttra had been over run by & 
very powgrlul king, named Farashanda, whose 
two sisters wefe the queens of Kansa. The 
widowed queens retured lo their brother and com- 
plained against the Yadus, especially against 
Krishna, Terrible Fardsandha came witha vast 
atmy, but Arishwa soon hastened home to drive 
him out of the Fuds kingdom, Seventeen times 
Farashanda invaded Muttra and seventeen, times 
he was driven back; on the eighteenth times he 
joined with a very powerlul kigg, named Adlaya- 
van,—a non-aryan sovereign,—who had gathered 
round his standard all the non-aryan hilly people 
of the north, Av ishna had not sufficient forces under® 
him to oppuse the vast hordes of the mountainers ; 
he thought prudence was the best part of valour, 
As soon as he iearnt that X@/ayavan and his hordes 
had begua marching towards Mutirva, he at once 
built a new city on the coast of the ocean,—a place 
quite impregnable aud capable of being defended 
by a very small army. He named the city as 
Dwarka and removed allthe woraen and children 
to the new city. By a stratagem he killed 
Kalayavan and then outed his army,—but 
he was soou attacked by Fardsandha. He was 
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obliged to take flight, but he was hotly pursued 
by the terriple king. Somehow he escaped with 
his jife and reached Duarka in safety. 

« 
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A few years after we find his figure towering 
above the heads of all. We need not mention how 
he managed to raise himself up to this-lofty height. 
We find him at this period a man, whose friend- 
ship was to be desired, whose favours were to be 
sprayed for, whase smiles were to be looked after 
and whose frownswere to be feared. Great poten- 
tates and powerful chiels vied with one another to 
{80 hi him honours Unquestionably he had become 
the first man of India, Why should we speak of 
other chiefs and potentates? Even the great 
Kurus and Pandavas, who were the most powerful, 
nay, the de facto Imperial Dynasty of India, had 
fully submitted to his leadership. They cans'der- 
‘ed themselves honoured to get his friendship and 
favour. Bhishwa, the Patriarch of this great dy- 
nasty, the recogrhzed first warrior and statesman 
of the period, Had acknowledged him to be an 
incernation of God and. adored and wosshipper 
him as such, From the hoary Himilayas to the 
island city; ffom Dwarka to Kémdksh)a be had 
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become the ruler all rulers. H: held ia his 
hand both the keys of Indian politics smd religion. 
His great imtelligence was admired and submifted 
to; hes great liye was adured and worshipped 

He had married more than one royal princess. 
He had married Rukstmini, then Shatyabhdmd 
and otbers,—all born of royal parents. He had 
increased his army and raised up a great and most 
powerful contingent out of the sirong and brave 
milkmen of Goku/a. He had made his subjects 
happy, without which no ruler could be invincible 
and secure, ” : 

The internal dissensi ons, that* were rending the 
country from one corner to the other, had been al? 
Settled up by him ; the tyrants ba@ been chastised, 
and forced to be merciful; peace and prosperity 
had appeared where tkere were blood-shed and 
misery. And all this be did,—not by any physical 
force,—not by ixsuing forth with arms and ammuni- 
‘tions, with infantry.and cavajry, with horses and 
elephants, but by simple statesmanship. Hardly 
ever he himself fought a battle ; he managed all 
this through his great intelligence’ and magnificient 
slate-craft. 

The people of India had become very wicked 
and vicious ; they had been spniled without any 
hope of redemption ro reformatios, The virtuous 
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and the good had retired into the jungle or had 
been living in misery and woe. Krishna resolved 
to Cxterminate these ,men from the face of the 
earth and thus to save India from ,futuré miseries 
and oppressions. 

Once Srikreskna said to his wite Rukshmini, 
“Princess, you have not dune well to marry me 
after rejecting the offers of great potentates and 
kings. Ihave no kingdom,—I live out of fear in a 
city on the shore of the sea. My character and con- 
Auct fs peculiar and not according to the general 
“usage. No body understands me. The wives of 
men like myself always meet with miseries. I love 
‘to associate with the poor and fallen, and therefore 

ithe rich do not like to meet men like me I have 
no atfachment for the dody or for the home,—t 
have no attachment for wile, children, wealth or 
tuxury. Men like me live contented with their own 
selves. Therefore, O Princess of S:dharva, you 
have done wrong to taarry me.” 

This little speech will tell us why Xrishna rose 
above all other men of his age. 


8] 


6 . 
In the range of history or Gction we have never 
| come across sueh a grand and great character. He 
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+a lover, a thorough worldly man, a great politi- 
cian and statesman, a philosopher and ae prophet. 
Being a milkman’s boy he rose to be the greatest 
man of Indt,—hg became the Ruler of all rulers, 
the Prophet of all prophets, and the Philosopher of 
alt philosophers. But, if he became all this for self. 
aggrandisement, if these were the results of his 
supernatural ambition,—then, of course, he would 
have commanded very little respect from good and 
sensible men. 

‘But no,—self was not in him; there way not 
the least selfishness in his actions? As we have 
said, his sole aim was to create 2 new world of 
love, peace, happiness and bliss, To accomplish 
this he had to do many things an@ had to aespmac 
many characters. 

When Sritrishna flourished in India, the whole 
country was divided into various kingdoms, of which 
the followings were the most powerful, namely, 
Kuru kingdom, Pdéachd/ kingdom, and Magadka 
kingdom. Blind Diritarastra was the king of the 
Kurus, but bis uncle Bhisma, who yowed celibacy, 
was the patriarch of the clan; Drupada was the 
king of the Paénché/s and aie was that of 
Magadha. . 

King Daritarastra had any sons, and he had 
five nephews ; but his sons were very vicious, and 
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they conspired to kill their cousins, who were not 
only good, but powerful in arms. The five hrothers 
escaped in disguise and roamed over the country 
to secure the help of ‘some powerful king to recover 
theic rightful possessiuns from the wicked sons of 
Dhritardstra, 

In their travel they came to the Paénckd? king- 
dom, and there they heard that the king would give 
away his daughter to the hero, who would be able 
to hit the eye of a golden fish placed mechanically 
ow athigh pole. All the kings and potentates had 
been invited ¢o come and they had all assembled 
to try their shill inarchery. The five brothers 
went to the assembly in the guise of Brahmins. 
When all failed to hit the fish, the third brother, 
Arjuaa rose and was successful. There was a 
great uproar; the disappointed chiefs rose to attack 
the successful victor, but Srikrishna was present, 
He was honoured and respected by all. As soon 
as he told them that, the Brahmin had justly and 
fairly won the princess, they laid down their arms 
and went away to their respective homes. This 
little incident clearly indicates that Sriértshna had 
secured immense influence over all the ruling heads 
of India. i 

But Srikrishna was always on the side of the 
good and theeweak, He was the only man, who 
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saw through the disguise of the Pdrdu Princes, 

who were known as dead all over India, He fot- 

lowed the disguised Brabmins to their Place, of 

‘lodging, and congratulated “them on their good 

fortune, From ‘that day Sritrishna beeame not - 
only the friend, but the adviser and guide of the 

Pandy Princes. It was he, whe introduced them 

to king Drupada of Panch il, it was he who called 

a council of chiefs and advised king Drupada to. 
send am ambassador to Dhritardstra, asking him 

to grant his nephews their just rights. He,lived 

with them till the ambassador returngd with a mes-« 
sage of welcome from the Kurw.king to the bani 

shed princes, who were asked to come back and 

settle themselves at a place called /ndraprastha. 

Srikrishna went with them, helped them in gtear- 

ing a great jungle and in founding a new Kingdom. 
‘When he sow the Pandus comfortably settled, he 

returned to his own city of Dwirka. 

The Pindu brothers, all five, marcied the Princess 
of Pdashdi to obey their mother’s command, and 
it was arranged,—to avoid future disagreements, 
that when one of the brothers would be with her, 
ho other brother would go to her or to the room 
where they would be, If any of them would vio- 
late this rule, be would be béund to fy as an exile 
for certain years. Fy 
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One day, a poor Brahmin came'to Arjuna and 
piteously appealed to him to rescue bis. property 
from robbers. Unfortunately Arjuna’s arms were 
in‘the room where Fudhisthira was with Drou- 
padi, To save the poor man’s propeny he faced 
the dreadful penalty of banishment. He went into 
the room, took up his arms and hastened to help 
the poor man. 

After chastising the robbers, he returned to bis 
brothers and asked them to banish him. With very 
sorrqwful heart the brothers bade him farewell, and 
Arjuna lett {udraprastha and went out oo pik 
grimage. C ” 

He travelled all over the country and at Jaat 
came to Pravjsha, His dearest friend Krishna, 
the frince of Mathura and Dwérké, weat to meet 
him. He brought him to his capital and gave -his 
sister Subbadré in marriage to him. Here ‘he 
passed many a happy day with his friend and 
wife. 

We need not say that be met with many ad- 
ventures in his travels. It is superfluous to men- 
tion that he shoved many wonderful feata of arms 
in helping the needy and punishing the wicked. 
After the completion of the specified time of 
banishment, he camethack to fndvaprastha and 
joined his brothers. They all lived very happily 
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and they tried their best to please the Kursus by 
every possible means, 

Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kare princes, 
married Princess Bhanumasi, and severab children 
were born to ber. Their daughter Lakshmané , 
fell in: love with the son of Krishna. The young 
‘comple were married in great pomp, both branches 
of the great Lunar House taking prominet parts im 
selubratiag the nuptials, 
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Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Sehedeva wenr 
out according to the custom of the age to conquer 
the adjacent kingdoms. They sybjugated many 
kings and exacted tributes from. vasious princi- 
palities. They returned home with immense wealth, 
‘and Raja Yudhisthira intended to celebrate the 
wictory by holding the Rdjasuya Yajna. 

But the Péndu Prince could do nothiag without 
the advice of Sxikrishna. He sent an ambassador 
to Dudrekd to bring the great Yadu to Indra- 
prastha, A few days before the arrival of the am~ 
bassador from the Péndus, Srikrishna received a 
‘messenger from the Brinces,. who were kept prisoners, 
and whose kingdoms were donexed by the powerful 
but wicked king, Fardsandha of Magadha, They 


? 
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pieously appealed to him to relieve them from their 
prison-life, and to save them from the foul murder, 
which the terrible king had. contemplated. 

“Krishna went 10% Indraprastha apd advised 
Yudhisthira to hold the Réjasuya* “Oh king,” said 
he, “undoubtedly you are the Paramount Lord of 
‘all the other kings both in arms and in goodness ; 
ut most of the kings are rotting in ‘Fardsandha’s 
prison. So long he is alive, he will oppose your 
Yajna, therefo-e, my advice is to kill bim first 
beforg you celebrate the Réjasuya.” The brothers 

expressed their,willingness to march at once with 
their army and fight with the Magadha king. “Why 
should you,” said Krishna, “cause unnecessary 
blood-shed? Wat fault his soldiers have done that 

* you Should kill them. He alone should suffer foe 
his wickedness Let Arjuna and Bhima accom 
pany me,-—we three shall go and challenge him to 
asingle combet. |am sure, amongst three of us, 
he, whom he may select for his antagonist, will be 
able to cut short his evil career.” ‘The advice was 
accepted, and the three princes started for the 
Kingdom of Mafadha. 

They went in the garb of Bramhins; they were 
received in all honour, but Krishna thus addressed 
the king. -“Do not cotsider us Bramhins,—we. are 
Kshatriyas. Thjs is Bhiaa, that is Arjuna, and lam 
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Krishna... We -have come to challenge you to a 

single combat. Make your choice amongst us; any 

of us is prepared to fiight with you.” “Ts this 

your purpese ?” replied the king, “‘f am a Kshatriya, 
and I am not alraid to accept your challenge. I 

shall. satisfy your desire for fight. But you are now 

my guests,-—accept my hospitality and sest a while.” 

“Oh king,” said Krishna, so long you do not fight 

with us, we cannot accept your hospitality.” “In 

that case,” replied the king, “ prepare for death, 

You Krishna, you are not to be classed as a soldier, 

Words—not deeds—are your forte. The world wills 
ety shame, if Fardsandha fights with you. Ag 

for Arjuna, he is a mere boy,—he is no match 

for me. . This Bhima seems to have some strength 

in him to fight for some moments with me,’ Ask’ 
him to be ready for death.” 

‘They fought before all the city ;~like two mad 
elephants they fought till Fardsaxdha was killed, 
Krishna brought out the captive Rajas from their 
Prison and invited them to the Réjasuya Fagma of 
Raja Yudhiskthire, Then he placed the son of 
$drasaxdha on the throne of Afagadke and re- 
tarned to /ndraprastha. 

"The great Zagma, was held. All the chiefs and 
potentates. came to pay -Homage to the Péadx 
Princes: There were great festivitjes,—the. pomp 
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and the grandeur of the ceremony were beyond alé 
desctiptions To each of the Pandx Princes and to 
thejr near relatives and dear friends were assigned 
espective ‘works of the Fagms. , Krithna took 
charge of the reception of the great sages and 
holy Bramhins. He received them in ail honour, 
washed theit feet with his owa hands and estortéd! 
them to the Fogma hall. The greatest man of the 
age was engaged in the lowliest but the most ‘gloti: 
ows works of the great Fagma! 
It evas customary at the end of the ceremony to 
‘present first arzha (the offering of honowr) to'the 
greatest man, prestnt. Bhisma proposed that the fitst 
argha should be presented to Srikrishna, who: wad 
sundoybtedly the yrratest man amongst all the:men, 
presest in that great assembly. But king Shishupat 
ebjected. He tose in anger and said, “On what 
tight Krishna should receive the ergha ? He is not 
a king, he is not a warrior, he is not a sage. {f you 
say, he is old in age;a—why bis father Véswdez is 
present. If you say, he is a philanthropist, well, hd 
és not a greater philanthropist than king Drupada. 
Uf you adore him as your Gurx,—well, the great 
Gare, Drone is present. if you say, he is an ascetic“ 
why adore him whea eome of the great ascetics are 
present? He is an irreligious mian,—a maw having 
no ‘religion, nov caste, no character, no principle ; 
* 
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man, who has committed all sorts of vice and 
crime. Have you inyited us to be insylted thus! 
Is this the way you treat your honoured guests ? 
Then turning towards Krishna he said, “ what a 
foolish and insolent man you must be that you 
do not raise objection when they want to ridicule 
you thus? You know what you are worth.” He 
then: turned towards the assembled Rajahs.and 
-said, “Well, Rajas, where sych a miserable 
weetch is so highly honoured, Siishupa/ considers 
it beneath his dignity to be present.” Thus saying, 
the enraged king rose to leave the assembly and 
many followed his example.  « 

Thus there arose a great uproar. The youngest 
of the Pandu Princes rose from his seat and 
cried. out, “I place my foot upon hig, ‘head,’ 
who refuses to adore Krishna.” Shishupal 
foamed and roared in anger; he began to 
shower vilest abuses over Krishna’s head, but 
the stood silent and smiled at his chidish vitupe- 
rations. . 

There were words and cross words between the 
old: Patriarch Bhishma and the young turbulent 
king, Shishupal, At last Bhishma stood up and 
‘said, “We shall adore and worship Arishna, yand 
Tsay, I .also. place my -foct upon his head, who 
says ‘no’ toit,. If there is any one who considers 
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himself a man greater than Xriskna, why does he 
not challepge him to a combat. 

, Shishupal turned towards Srikrishna, who had 
not uttered a word ‘all the while ; he challeng- 
ed him in the foulest language and asked 
him to fight with him, if he was not a coward. All 
tyes were turned on Krishna. He silently rose 
from his seat and said, “1 have more than once 
pardoned you, for I thought you would turn a new 
leaf in your dife. But I find I was mistaken. When 
you bave challenged me, I, as a Kshafriya, cannot 
“refuse to grart your prayer. Prepare for death.” 
Thus saying, Sritriskae attacked the wicked king 
and soon beheaded him. All the other unruly 
chiefs were over-awed and they dared not 
disturk the peace of the great Yajma. It was 
solemnised in great pomp and grandeur. All the 
invited guests went away to their homes much 
pleased, except the Kurz princes, who burnt in 
envy for the success and glory of their Péndu 
cousins. They conspired for their fall and they 
were successful, 

They held a secret council, in which their 
uncle Sakuni advised them to invite Yudhishthira 
to flay. “A Kshatriyg,” said he, “can never refuse 
to accept a challenge when asked to fight or to 
gamble. I shal\play dice with him and win all bis 
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property and wealth. Let us disgrace hi. and his 
brothers before the whole world.’” e 

The wicked advice was accepted ; Yudhishthiya 
waa invited to play; and the most unfortunate 
game was begun. It was a great gambling match,— 
the Péndus were on one side and the Kurus on 
the other. 

Fortune was against the Pdéndu Prince; he 
began to Jose. He gradually lost his wealth,— 
he lost all his possessions, his palaces, horses and 
elephants. He was up in the play ;—findings that 
he had nothing else to bet, he betted his younger 
brother and lost. He then, one aSer another, lost. 
all his brothers. He then betted himself and lost 
too. There was nothing more tq lese ; he tajse@ 
up his head, looked round.the great assembly and 
wiped away the hot drops that had gathered over 
his forehead. “Yudhishthira,”’ sneered Sakund 
“Bet this time Draupadi, your wife. You are 
sure to win, for she is a lucky yoman, He silently 
began to play and betted his dear wife; but alas, 
fortune was against him ; he lost again t 

There was great glee on the side of the Kuras; 
they again and again cheered for their victory. 

At this point good Vidura ipterfered; he went 
first to Bhishma and then te “king Dhritardstre. 
H+ told the blind monarch what his wicked sons 
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had-done. He entreated him to save the Awrws. 
from the wrath of the Padus and to protect the 
great Lunar Dynasty from self-dissension and self- 
destruction, The kidg brought the Pd-dus to him 
and freed them from their eternal slavery. They 
were allowed to go and to begin life anew. 

Duryodhana was much disappointed. He could 
not disobey bis father’s command and could not 
prevent the Pandus to go away. But he kirew 
that it would be very easy for them to conquec 
fresh kingdoms and to secure wealth untold. He 
calied his unc]: Saksni to advice him what to do 
and how to destroy these thorns in his path to. 
glory. 

, ° “Invite them*again,” said Shakuni, “to play and 
ask tiem to bet in this wise. If they lose, they wilk 
have to go to the jungle for twelve years, the last 
of which, they shall have to pass incognito: If 
they are found out, they will have to go again for 
twelve years and so on’ We are sure to find them 
out, and rest assured they will never be able, to 

replied Duryodhana, 

“ suppose Yudhishthira declines to play or to: go. 

to the jungle at all!’ Skaduni smiled and said; 

“My dear nephew, vou do net know him.” 

Next morning Yudhishthira was again challenged 
to play. His trothers entreatingly asked him uot 


” 


come back,” “ Dear uncle, 
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to-ace@pl; the challenge, but Yudhisthira replied, 
“Dear brothers, de you advice me to Beglect the 
holy duties of a Xshatriya? God has. destined us 
for misery 5 Ict us calmly sulhmit to His will.” . 
The unfortuflate play was again begun, and. 
Yudhisthira los the game. They sacrificed them. 
selves for victue and truth and silently left Hastina~ 
pur ta‘pasy twelve years in banishment. Their faith.. 
fwl.and.dear wife Draupadi followed.them to be the: 
partner.of-her husband's miseries, and amidst. the- 
wails of the people they entered inta deep forest. 
Krishna kuew nothing of all thgse sad events, 
His city Dudrata was invaded py a neighbouring. 
Ming atid. be was obliged to carry of a long war tor 
punish and drive him away, Wheg le returned to 
Wie capital alter chastising the wicked chief, J was? 
informed.of the. sad fate that had. overtaken his 
Pandéstciends, He hastened to meet them in the: 
forest, where they were living. He expressed. his. 
heart-felt sorrow, for thesr misfortune ; he passed: 
some days in their but and returned to his city, pro- 
Mising,to-meet them again as soon as possible. 

. The Pandy. princes passed thd last year of their 
exile ia the kingdom-of Birdt;—~but the king at last. 
found out: the disgyise ot chests: and his. 
brothers. 

‘He placed. him on “his throne, and gave the- 
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Pandus all possible honour. His daughter Utterd 
was married to Abhimanyu, the son of Arjuna, 
his mother being Sudhadra. 

. 


{10] 


THE news very soon reached the capital of the 
-Kurus. The blind king Dhkritardstra, the Nestor 
of the Lunar House, Bisshma, the great protector, 
Drona, the good and honest Vidura, all tried to 
induce Duryodhana to make an amicable settle- 
ment with the Pandss, but at the advice of his 
mischief-making uncle Skakuni and his ambitious 
friend Karna he eis a deaf ear to all their good 
advices. 

Every effort w was made by the Pandus to avoid 
blood-shed ; Srikriskna was all along for peace; 
he was deadly against all unnecessary blood-shed 
and carnage. At last he himself determined to go 
to Duryodhana and to ivduce him to be generous 
towards his cousins. 

All the country through which Krishna passed 
was decorated and illuminated in his honour; old: 
and young, men and women, ran to see him, fell at 
his feet and kissed his garments. As soon as old 
Dhritardshtra heard that, Krishna was coming to 
his capital, he made grand preparations for his 
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reception. The city was decorated with flowers and 
foliage; musicians were placed at intervals to dis- 
course sweet mubic ; royal princes were sent ut 
to escort him to the place. Sritrishna was worship- 
ped both by his enemies and friends. As for the 
common people, they knew him to be a living God. 
Never in the pages of history we find a man so 
much honoured, worshipped and adored as he was. 
But he was not successful in his mission. 

“Duryodhana,” entreated he, “give the five 
brothers only five villages of your vast dumain. 

They would be satisfied with the srallest, that you‘ 
will offer them.” "No, not an incl of land,” replied 
he, “without a mortal struggle.” 

, So war was determined upgn® on both gides. 
Both the contending parties sent out invitatians to 
the allied kings and princes, Great preparations 
were made for the coming struggle, and soldiers 
were collected from every part of the Empire. 

Krishna was the gredtest man of the age. 
Both the, contending parties were eager to secure 
him, but to him both parties were equally dear and 
near. When appealed to, he said that, he could 
not take arms against any of them, but be would 
be present in the battle with kim who would come 
to him first. Duryodhane hastened io Dodraka 3 
and went to meet him, but he fourd him asleep. 
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-There was a-gaiden throne near the head of Kiting 
‘Re sat on :t and patiently waited til he would Hse. 
Axew minutes after, Arjuna came ‘and sat at his 
feet. Krishna, opening his eyes. saw Arjuna atid 
asked him what he coulddo for-him. “I ‘have 
come,” said he, “Oh friend, to pray fora gift.” 
‘*What can I give you, my friend?” replied Krisna. 
“You know that I am always at your’ service!” 
“Give me,” said Arjuna, “your good self. ‘I want 
nothing else.” rishna smiled and replied. “My 
‘dear’ friend, you must have heard that ¥ have re. 
“solved not to fake arms in this battle. What ‘help 
sit would be to you to get me?” “Dear Friend!’ 
said Arjuna, “I know I shall win -the battle, but I 
-shal' not be happ-, if my dearest friend be not a 
opattiter of my glory-and-happiness.” “Very well)” 
vsaid-he, “Ishall be your charioteer.’’ 

He turned bis head and saw Duryodhana. 
*Dear brother,” said he, “You have heard what 1 
had told Arjane. owever, 1am bound to serve 
you. Would pou like to have me or my invincible 
sarmy?” Duryodhana thought it would be useless 
totake Krishna who would not fight. As fot*his 
‘counselihe would: get better ‘from his dear-uncle 
Shakuni. It was sucely something to get-'Krithwa's 
‘gteat.acmy. He said, “J-shall thask' you, Oh 
brother, if you will kindly give me your army.” ¢ 
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Xvishna agreed and Duryodkana returned to 
Hastindpura with the invincible Yadu army. Then 
Arjuna lett Dvdrakd and Krishna accompanieg 
him, . 

When ali preparations were complete, Yudhish- 
thira marched out witb his army and encamped on 
the field of Kuruskhetra. Duryodhana, with bis 
stupendous army, came out of Hastindpura to give 
him battle, $: 

fil] 
. 

THERE were millions of soldiers an both sides ; 
the greatest generals,and the most powerful poten- 
tates had come to meet in mortal struggle, It 
was a battle between brothers aqdabrothers, and 
friends and friends. On one side there weres the 
greatest of the great Shishma, the ablest of the 
able, Drona, the bravest of the brave, Karna. 
There were one hundred sons and numerous grand- 
sons of the blind king, backed by the most power- 
ful chiefs of India. On the other there were the 
five Pénds princes with their sons Adhimanyx and 
Ghatotkacha. There were king Drupada and king 
Sirdte and some other kings and princes, con- 
nected with them either by blog? or by marriage. 
And to crown alt there was Krishna, who was 
their guide; friend and leader. * 

7 . 
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Bhiskma had promised never to desert: the 
chitdves Uf che blind! king. With the greatest: 
strow and régret he consented to command the 
Kuru army for ten days. It was useless to try to 
“describe his feats of arms, for there was none so 
great either in war or ia council, He killed almost 
haif of the Pands army. * 

It was only Sriériskas who made Bhiskma 
break his promise. The old Patriarch killed almost 
whole of the Péndx army and still Arjuna, who was 
the Gnly warrior who could stand before the great 
hero, would not caise his arms against the great 
man. Krishna éntreated him, tajoled hini, thteatea~ 
ed tim and tried to induce him by various ways to 
atrit.e at Bhishmi:, but all his entreaties and'threats 
were in vain, Finding no other way to save the 
Pandu army be jumped from the chariot, took up # 
broken wheel and rushed towards the old Patriarch 

When Bhishma saw that X+ishna was coming to 
Kill him, he gave ug his arms, clasped his hands 
and began to sing bis praise. “Ob, Ibcarfation of 
Goa,” exclaimed te, “I now understadl what great 
fowé you bear for yout beloved dévoters, - Before 
great ardies, you have broke your own 
sdtéma” promine, “5 etiads your Tving “devotee | 
might (1GI'his own.” Y' prédiléed to thdke you take 
take arms in this war, aud 1 Aci‘ sucketdsfut ! Oh'hdw 
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happy I am! Kill me, Xrishna! What greater 
prayer I can make to you than that of asking you 
to take my life.” 

But by this time 47juna vad come; he clasped 
his arms round Ifis body to prevent him from pro- 
ceeding further. He promised that he would kit 
Bhishma; Krishna smiled and returned to the 
chariot. 

But in.was not easy task .to kill the greatest 
hero of the age. 

Epe Pdndus held a councit war. “Friends,” 
said Krishna, “none ip the world cap Sefeat 
Pishaa, 90. long he ds.in armas. Aécept my advice 
‘Do your Duty j-vyour duty is fo win the battle, 
sand, sherefurg, do not mind the means. Arjuna, 
do thou take Shikhandt with? Jou. to- morrow, 
Bhishma will surely jeave off arms if he sees, him, 
That is the opportunity,—defeat him, overpower 
him, kill hin, if necessary, and save the Péndu.army,” 

Next day Krishna's, advice was adopted, 
Bhishna saw Shikhandi on Arjuna's chariot. He 
smiled and left arms. Arxjuua immediately wounded 
him mostally and great Bhishra fell from his 
chariot. The leaders of the parties hastened to 
the wounded Patriarch. Both the Awrw and the 
.Pasds princes, wept bitterlysl8s him, surely be was 
amore than a fatherto them all. 
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The next day the Kurus came out to battle 
under’ the command of Drona He arranged his 
army in a most wonderful array. The Péndus 
found that it was infpossible to break ,the enemy's 
line, or to penetrate into rhe semi-circle furmed. 
“But young Abhimanyu, by his most daring charge, 
broke into the circle and killed many thousands of 
the enemy. But he was soon hem med in by the 
Kurus ; seven great warriors such as Drona and 
Karna, rashed upon him in a wild fury. The poor 
boy ,was soon overpowered and killed. Bhima 
rushed ‘to his rescue, but before he could reach the 
young hero, he felt mortally wounded from his 
chariot. Bhima became ten times furious’by: grief 
and | vengeance, He killed thirty of his wicked 
cousins, and felled a thousand of the enemy. 

On the other part of the field Raja Drupada felt 
and Karna killed Ghatotkacha Every where the 
Pandus were defeated and routed. Arjuna, when 
fighting with Drona, was mortally wounded and he 
fainted on his chariot. Then Xrishaa cried, Oh 
Drona, your son is killed.” Really an elephant 
named Aswatkama was killed by Bhima; but 
Krishna gave out that Aswathama, the son of 
Drona was killed. The old warrior was over- 
whelmed with grief oh hearing of his beloved son's 
death. But he did not, and could not, believe that 
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Aswathdma could be kitled “Oh Ariskna,” said he, 
“J cannot believe that my most beloved,son is dead. 
Let Vudhishthira say that my son is no more, and 
Lshall believe it, for I know ke cannot tell a Ne.” 

Krishna managed to bring Vudheshthira to 
the great warriors; he asked him to say that 
Aswathima was dead, but Yadhishthire positively 
refused to telé such a falsehood, Bué Kriskao 
finally induced him to say, “Aswathtma is dead, 
the elephant.” When Pudkishthira said, “The 
elephant,” Krishna blew his great conch aad the 
worde did not reach Drona’s eas. When he 
was told thas his son was deed he fainted, and: im- 
mediately one of the warriors on the Pandy side 
jumped upon his chariot and cut, off his head, 

The next day, Kurus came out under the com- 
mandi of Karna. There was hand to hand fight 
from. morning to evening. Blood flowed like water 
and reddened the field of Kurudshetra. Bhima 
killed hie cousin Dushdsianm and the rest of the: 
wicked Kuru Princes, but he had to. retreat having: 
been defeated by Karna. Many felhon both sides, 
and the Pandu asmy was gradually driven. back 
and finally routed: Arjuna soon came to. rally 
sound his amny, andetood Fae to- face with Karaa. 
Both were equally great if arms; they fought like. 
lions for houra together till Karna fell. The 
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Pandss cheered lustly aad the Xurus retired to 
heir camp. 

Tt was. soon sumoured that Raja Dueyeihane 
bsd.fied from the Geld. The Pandus immediately 
spursued and found. him hidden in 4 place of sabeay. 
‘When he saw that there was no. escape, he came out. 
and challenged: Beima te a single combat. They 
fonght like two mad elephants, but king Dunyo~ 
dhana.at last fel! mortally wounded. Every part. 
wol-king Duryedhana's body except the thigh was. 
aa hayd as iron. No weapon gould have.any effect 

‘on any part afhis body. Bhima in the heat ob 

fight forget that he was to. hit Buryadhana 
en thigh; but Avishna was there. As if ene 
couraging hina, he repeatedly clapped his. 
chanda, on his own thigh. ‘Fhe .bint was .soom 
sunderstood, and king Dunyedhana: was. mostally 
wounded. 

JEhe Pandus. came to Hastinapura after the 
.victasy, But it was. victory saturated with the 
-bload of all that was dear and. scar tothem. There. 
was no. joy; there was no merriment. Theis 
entsance.to the capital of their foscfathens was nob 
wshened ia by the sounds. of drums orthe boomings. 
of five-works. Slowly and sileatly they entered the 
spalace,byt.there wert, heanizending lamentatinos. 
all around. é 
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Bat still the works of Kristna had not been 
finished. ,There had been* two most: wicked and 
vicious clans feft to be exterminated: Both gf 
them wece very dear and sear to him, One was 
the great Xurn Dynasty and the other was his 
own Vax dynasty. with bis own. children and 
grand children, 

The powerful Kures were exterminated in the 
geeat Wattle of Xurukshetre. If Arishnw were 
not present with his great state-craft in the battlé 
to help the poor Péndus, it woufd have’ been im- 
possible for them to gain the victory. He not only 
shade bis friend Arjuna victorijus by belping him, 

with his advice and making him do things which 
he would never have done, but he preached to him 
areligion in support of those advices, based on 
very pecutiar morals. In fact Xriskxa asked the 
Pandus to trample down every sort of ‘moral 
virtues’; he asked them to kill parents, preceptors, 
Brahmins, brothers, cousins, mates; females and 
children. To do this he advised them to take 
recourse'to every sort of subterfuges and falschood. 
His tife, from the. day be gecended the throue of 
Muttre,' was-a indral chystery. * Kt wad evident ‘that 
Li sole ain ‘atid only aim way to exterthinate from 
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the earth all the vicious and the wicked. It was 
clearly apparent from every work of his life that 
his gole aim was to create a new world,—a world 
of love, happiness aid bliss. But he himself 
appeared to be a man without a heact and without 
any feelings ;—a man who was an incarnation of 
worldliness ;—a man who, to serve his purpose, 
could do. any and every sort of things, He was a 
contradiction of mora! faculties\—nay, he was a 
great mystery. 

If he had disappeared from the world without 
explaining his religion and morals, he would have 
been taken for one. of the worst, men ever born, 
But in the field of the great battle of Kurukshetra, 
when his friend Arjusa absolutely declined to fol- 
fow hig, peculiar morals, he was forced to explain 
and support his novel doctrines with arguments. 
And they were so convincing, they were so true 
and grand, that thenceforth he was universally 
adored and worshipped ag the great Incarnation of 
the Supreme Being. His religion became the reli- 
gion of humanity. 

If be spared his relatives,—his own children 
and grand children, we would have questioned 
his honesty of Purpose. But, ,no,—he did spare 
aone,—not even himseth He exterminated the 
Kurus, bis very pear relatives and friends ; he then 
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exterminated his own great clan with his owa dear 
‘sons and grandsons. 

He took them all to the great pilgrimage of 
Prabhdsha, There was gruat joy and mirth? ia 
Dvéraka. The Prabhésha was a pool, most holy 
most beautiful ahd most enjoyable. Every one of 
the clan, every son and grandson of Krishna, every 
prince of the royal Yadu house made himself ready 
to go to the Prabkdsha. Many eatables were taken, 
innumerable casks of liquor followed ;—-there was 
nothing wanting to make the pilgrimage Most en- 
joyable and pleasant. 

They all came and encamped in the holy land; 
they performed the ‘religious ceremonies, they dis- 
tributed alms and fed the Brahmins. They then 
began to participate in merry-making jorthey? ate, 
they drank, they played, they danced. They got 
themselves so very drunk, that they soon quarreled 
amongst themselves. One abused another, the 
other retorted ; they fought and one was killed. 
His friends rose in a body and attacked the mur- 
derer,—the others rushed to his rescue. There 
was great confusion—there was bloodshed all 
around; the Yad« princes fell on ail sides as so 
many leaves of trees. Krishna was appealed to— 
he was asked to stop y the family feud and the bloody 
carnage. But he too jdined in the fray and began 

8 . 
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‘to kill his own sons and grandsons, The whole 
clan was s90n exterminated; there was none left 
alive except Krishna. When there was none to 
kill, Krishna coolly’ took a view of the bloody 
* field and moved away. 


Then he asked his charioteer to go to Hastind- 
pura, and to inform his friend Arjuna what had 
happened, “Tell him,” said he, “that all the Vadus 
are dead. Ask him in my name to hasten to 
Dvéraké, where the widowed Yadu princesses are 
left ufiprotected. Tell him to take them to Haste- 
Sndpura and gi¥e them protection. 
It was evident that, he had ‘no mind to return to 
his capital. Perhaps he thought his occupation was 
« gonet, perha ps‘hé thought his work was done. He 
slowly moved away and left the place where all 
that was dear and near to him had existed, 


He came to a tree, sat under it and fell asleep j= 
soon there appeared a bunter, who saw his reclin« 
ing figure from a distance through the thick leaves 
‘of the tree. He mistook bim for a game, took aim, 
and shot. 


There in the deep forest under the green leaves 
of the tree the greatest man gf the age was mortally 
wounded ; there he breuthed his last, unknown and 
uncared for. Tbe man, whose smile was sun-shine 
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to all the good and whose frowns were the death- 
signal for all the wicked, not of Dudragé, not of 
Muttré, not of Hastindpura, but of all Indja, 
died in theesame obscurity. from which he rose, 











‘ HIS TEACHINGS. 


q1)> 


E have been able to narrate only a few of the 

:chief events of Srikrishna’s life; we have 
hardly space enough to write much about his 
teachings. He was the only Prophet, whe did 
not take the rode of 4 religious preacher, He tived 
the fife of a worldly man; he acted as any other 
man of his age, but he showed in his life the 
perfection of Action, Light and Love. His whole 
life and career was a living preacbing—a burning 
sermon,—a glowing manifestation of the all-merci- 
ful and all-good God. ‘He showed in his life what 
a Perfect Mad and a Happy Man is. He pointed 
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out in his life how a man can get salvation by doing 
his worldly duties, and without being susk in reli- 
gion and religious practices. 

But he preac hed ;—he instructed men who came 
near him; he told his friends and relatives what 
true religion is. tm his every-day life he told 
things which were inspired and heavenly. We find 
all these scattered ‘sayings’ collected in one 
book—-a book which now stands above all other 
books of the world. This book is the great 
Bhogavat Gitd or the Lay of the Lord. . 

He lived the life of a true Hinde; he followed’ 
others in all existing religious matters ; he scrupu- 
Jously performed all the religious acts then in vogue 
amongst the people, he had the ighest respect for 
the Braman Sages. He never tried to demolish 
the old religion and to put a new one of his own in 
its place. He said, “Kis better to perform one’s 
own religion, though devoid of excellence, than bo- 
adopt a new one.” a 

When he flourished, there were three philosophi. 
eal schools much honoured in India. The Sénthyw 
explained the origin and development of the uni- 
verse and taught that, “true Anawleage” emanci- 
pates man from misery andyfrom the boads of 
transitory existence. The*Yoga said, “true knows 
edge” means “knowledge of God’b and that this 
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“knowledge” can only be acquired by contemplation 
and exercises. The Veddnta said that, man’s self 
emanates from the great universal SELF, and there- 
fore man must know that from which it came. 
\Srikrishna never disputed the doctrines of any of 
these schools ; he supported all the three and sup~ 
plied the missing link in the chain of these philo- 
sophies, He did not create a new philosophy ;. he 
did not preach a new theology. 

All existed,—but existed in darkness. In a 
dark,room there might/be many beauties, but these 
beauties remait unseen by the people on account 
of the want ef alight. Such was exactly the case 
withimankind. There was every thing in the world 
to make man hi ppy, but all was in darkness; men. 
could not see the means of their happiness though 
near at hand. Srikrishna appeared with a light, — 
he created nothing, but he showed man what man. 
could not see. 

The Hindus knew ‘through theie great philo- 
sophers that, “true knowlenge” is the means of 
salvation. But what is “true knowledge”? What 
are the means to acquire this “true knowledge > 
The Brahmanas said,—Vagmas and Yogas were 
the means (of acquiring true knowledge. The 
Sankhya philosophers said,—to know the origin of 
human miseries and te get tid of them is true 
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knowledge. The Yoga philosophers said,—to knaw 
God by Yoga practices was the true kpowledge ; 
the Vedantists said,—to know that Land God are 
the same ig the true knowle&ge. Some Actions, 
whatever they might be, were required to acquire, 
this “true knowledge.” But there were differences 
‘of opinions about these actions. There was dark. 
ness around this fundamental truth. Sritrishna 
appeared to drive away this darkness, to point out 
what actions were to be performed and to enlighten 
the path through which mankind might waik gn to 
the kingdom of God. ' 

We find all his tgachings collected i inthe Bha- 
gavat Gité, What is this Gitd? 


. 
* 


Gité is an episode of the great Sanskrit Poem 
Mahdbhdratam. \t contains the instructions that 
were given by Srikrishna ts Arjuna on the field of 
Kurukshetra, when the latter absolutely declined 
to fight with his relatives and friends. We need 
not discuss the point, (it has been done by greater 
men,) whether Gité is really a part of the great 
Epic, or an after-addition, whegher the instructions 
contained in it were really given by Srikrishna, or 
they were from the imagination of the author, and 
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whether Srikriskne had at all anything to do with 
this part of the Poem. These instructions were said 
to have been delivered by him; the great author 
of the Makébhératan. himself made Srikvishna the 
speaker of the Gifé; it is the gerferal belief of the 
‘Hindus from generation to generation, and review- 
ing the life of Sritrishna one would find that the 
explanation of many events of his eventful life lies 
only in the doctrines preached in the Gitd. 

When the two armies encamped in the field of 
battle and stood in battle-array, Arjuna asked his 
friend Srikrishna to place his chariot in such a 
pasition as to allow him an opportunity to see the 
contending armies. Krishna did as requested and 
then Arjuna exglaimed :—! Seeing these kinsmen, 
O Krishna, standing here desirous to engage in 
battle, my limbs drop down, my mouth is quite 
dried up ; a tremor comes on my body, aad my hair 
stands on end; my bow slips from my hand; my 
skin burns intensely. .f.am unable to stand up; 
my mind whirls round, as it were. I see adverse 
omens and I do not perceive any good to accrue 
from killing my kinsmen in the battle. 1 do not 
wish for victory, nor sovereignty, nor pleasure. 
Even those for whose sake we desire sovereignty, 
enjoyment and pleaSt.¢ are standing here for battle, 
abandoning life and wealth; preceptors, fathers, 
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son as well as caid-fathef, taternal uncles, fathers 
in-law, grand-sons, brotters-in-law. as glso other. 
relatives. These { do hot wish to kill, though they 
kill me; even for the sake “of sovereignty over 
three worlds, how miuch less than of this earth 
alone? Alas; we dre eagaged in conimitting a 
heindus sin, seeing that we are making efforts for 
killing our owe kinstien out of the greed of the. 
pleasures of soveteignty ? Tell me what is assuredly 
good fot me, f am your disciple.” : F 
This is a very nicé picture of the frame of 
Arjana’s mind, Who was expected ato tread down 
every sort Of estad/ished religious and moral virtues 
and to tommit all sorts of recognised sins and vices. 
This becomes the state of the, mind of all men 
and Women at every step of their lives im this 
world,--a world where it is most difficult to know 
what is good and what is bad. That, which is 
good ta you, mignt be bad to me; that, which 
is good to-day, mght be Uad,to-morrow. There- 
fore every man and woman looks eagerly fora 
guide, and cries like Arjuna, “Tell me what 
is assuredly good for me.” Had not Srikrishna 
put forth some thotoughly new doctrines and justi- 
fied the acts on meral groynds, no sane man 
would have been willing* fo win the battle at 
such a moral and mental sacrifinn. That, which 
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satisfied Arjuna, has satisfied the whole human 
race. ‘ 

«To him Krishna replied, “You grieve for 
those who deserve no grief. Leagned men grieve 
tot for the living, nor for the dead. Never did I 
exist, nor you, nor those rulers of men, nor will any 
one of us evet hereafter cease to be. He, who 
thinks it to be the killer, and he, who thinks it 
to be killed, both know nothing. It kills not, is 
not killed, It is not born, nor does it ever die. 
Thertfore knowing it to be such, you ought not to 


This is the stand peint upoa which Sritrishna 
buitds up bis philosophy. He says," This world 
is nothing but % chadow of an z#visible world ;— 
behint} the visible shadow stands a world which 
is “everlasting, unchangeable, all-pervading, stable, 
firm, and eternal. “This visib/e world is a 
mirage, having no reality and stability of its 
own, If that be the case, your socalled actions 
are like the changes in the mirage and cannot 
have any effects whatsoever over the tnvisidle 
mniverse. You can do whatever you like, but 
that wifl not do harm or godd to that: 
detful world. Y-.¥ feel sorrow. for you 
ind Heleve that your egfions will fave 4 
on the real but invisible world,—no; -wething of 
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the sort. You are a mere shadow—a mere 
dream.’ - 

Then Srikrishna goes on to say, “ He, whose 
mind is deluded i by egoism, thinks mmself the doer 
of actions, which is every way done by the qualitigs 
of Nature, All beings follow Nature. That, O 
son of Xunti, which through delusion you do not 
wish to do, you will do :nvoluntarily. The Lord, 
Arjuna, is seated in the region of the heart of ail 
beings, turning round all beings, as though mounted 
on a machine, by his delusion.” All this mgans in 
plain ,words that you do nothing w-you are reallp 
a shadow. Some body else, i.e. Gad acts and you 
by your egoism think that you act, which'is ngt 
the case. a) 

This is the true nature of the universe,—-saf both 
visible and invisible, The invisiée universe is ever- 
lasting, unchangeable, all-pervading. stable and firm, 
whereas the visié/e wold is changeable, transitory, 
finite, etc. In the invisidde world all is heautiful, 
sublime, pute, happy and godly; in the yssidle 
world all is not good, beautiful, happy, or pure. 

But whence then are these miseries, vices,.crimes 
and sins in this visib/e world? Whence thea are 
the unbearable pains and Miseries, weeping and 
lamentations, and al! that 46 bad, diabolical, wicked 
and vicious in this visiéle world of suurs ? 
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Fhe delusian (Migs) makes man see reality in 
_ fhe Shadow of the real world. The Gelusion makes 
“mon teel reality in a dream, 

This delusion produces para and misery. It is 
the ignorance of humanity; it is the forgetfulness 
produced by AMayd ; it is the sfeep of the buman 
soul, 

To understand this sos# dificult matter more 
clearlylet us for the present leave the real, stable, 
dverlasting, firm‘and izvssibde universe alone, and 
consider the transitory and changeable, unreal and 
false gisible worki, as if it is real. But readera 
must npt forget that,it is,—the idea of the existence 
of this visible world,—is just like a dream. So 
long a man is asleep, he never sees the unreality 
of his dreams. To « sleeping man dream is real; 
just like it, to a man with delusion this visible 
world is real. Sa long be will be in delusion, ¢his. 
world will be vea/ to him. 

What then is this life? A series of mental and 
physical actions. Without actions life is dead. 
Action produces effects; effects produce fresh 
actions, and thus man,‘of course man in delusion) 
lives on and on till etlernjty. A man, whom we 
eee, whoever hé be, is not the fArsé man. be ie 
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mathing but the resa/ts of the actiant af a previous. 
man. Man dies. but the eff«cts af his acyaus live 
and produce another man, 

Delusion produces or creates man ; man pra: 
duces action, action produces effects; effect pros, 
duces fresh man, and 80 on, till eternity. 

This is the philosophy which Xrishna created 
or perhaps accepted ; for our belief is chat, this 
philosophy, or something, like it, existed before his 
birth. 

If we accept this philosophy, our way becomes 
very clear, Qn one side, the all happy all beautiful, 
all good, everlasting, unchangeable, firm, snvisthle, 
universe, on the other, the misery-stricken, painful, 
vicious, bad, transitory, changeably visible world, 
The former world is our wating séute; the datter 
world is our sleeping state. We are really une 
changeable, everlasting, all beautiful, al! good, all 
happy,—but on account of delusion we are un. 
happy, changeable, vicious, bad and miserable, 

It now becomes our clear duty to be awaken 
from this sleep; z¢., we musé desiray the dedus 
sion. If we can do it, we become unchangeable, 
happy etc., etc. Lo eae we get the so-called 
Salvation. 

Delusion produces ‘Bgoistt® 3 this mental delux 
sion isthe very root ot egosm. This produces 
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in the mind the idea that oxe exists. When one 
feelu he exisés, he perceives the existence of a 
world around bim. He eveates himself and creates 
aworld around him.’ This self-created world is 
earely real,—so long delusion remains to make one 
feels the reality of bis existence. But what makes 
one feel that Ae exists? He sees or feels that he 
acts {mentally or physically). When we finaa 
hamaw body which has no actions whatsoever, we 
call it a corpse. But man has two bodies, one 
phywécal: and one mental or spiritual. Spiritual 
- body guides, ferms, and moulds the physical body ; 
and it has also its actions. As physical body does 
Hot exist when it ceases to act, spiritual bouy alsa 
doeg not exist When it ceases fo ect. Tnerglore 
action. is existence, Man minus action is zero, 
So long action remains, man exists. These 
actions might be the results of dedusion, these 
actions might be the actions in a dream, but never- 
theless they are actions and therefore they ave 
efects—cfiects in the same dream-land. Every 
action has its assigned effect; your actions will 
always live in thew effects; those effects again 
would produce fresh actions, and, so on, till infinity 
You may die or give up your physical body, but 
effects of your mental actions would remain and 
surely be oficrcious by another spiritual or physical 
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birth or by some other means, Thus delusion 
that creates you-you a bundle of sactions—— 
delusion that makes you feel your self-existenge, 
will keep you afive till the end of days, You wilt 
have to pass through many births and deaths, 
through much weal and woe, through many vicissi- 
tudes, Your this dream of self-existence will 
remain, so long defusion will have the possession 
of you. As a matter of fact you have no death, 
birth or re-birth,—but you who are created by your 
delution, you who live in a dream, have surely 
births, deaths, and re-births, all in shat dream, so* 
long it continues, «It is needless to say that, it is 
not at all easy for a man to get rid of this de/usion. 
Can man forget his own self? , © 


a 
. 


C4] 


Srikvishna said that, it can be done away with 
by acquiring know/edge,—the ¢ffect of which would 
be devotion (devotional love). 

How could this mental delusion be removed? 
How could man awake from this sleep and see his 
real existence? Srikrishna says, “By Anowledge, 
andthe effect of knowledge, is devotion.”  Srie 

“krishna -stys, “The wis& who have obtained 
devotion, repair to that seat whore there id no 
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unhappiness.” Then he goes on, when yout mind 
will stand fron and sféerdy in contemplation, thee 
wil you acquire devotiou,” 

ri 


Srikrishia thet went on tormention various 
Ways and titeans of acquiring this “knowledge, 
He mentioned nieditation, yoga practices, devotion 
etc, That delusion can be destroyed by “know: 
ledge” is not his original saying: It was told by 
many phildsophets botn before him; but there were 
differences of opinions about the means of acquiring 





this “knowledge.” There were three tecognised 


means in existence for acquiring knowledge j 
Krishna accepted all the three; namely, itteditation, 
tnortification and mental devotion, But when he 
was tasked by Arjuna wliy he urged him to action 
when mental devotion is superior to action, he said; 
"Only through action can a man dbtain freedom 
JSrom actions. Never for a single moment a man 
can exist without action, Thus of thest two, devo+ 
tion through action i5 the higher.” 


What actions are to be perfotmed? Stikvishta 
answers, “one’s own duty.” He said, “The man, 
who performing the duties of life and quitting all 
interests in them, place then, upon the Supreme 
Being, floats tike a fows on the lake, darufifed by 
the tide.” e 
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You are to do your duties—whether they ap- 
pear to you good or bad, painful or pleasurable, 
vicious ot virtuous. He said, “He who fulfils the 
office obligated by his own nature, does not incur 
sin. One should not reject the duty to which one, 
is born, even if it be associated with error, for all 
human understandings are involved in’ error, as 
fice is by smoke.” Religion had been evet consi- 
dered the most difficult subject for human thought. 
To be happy in this world and the world next, to 
secure eternal rest and celestial bliss, to get sglva- 
tion and heaven was the most difficuls problem of 
mankind, The means, that were discovered or in- 
veated for attaining salvation, were so difficult to 
adopt that, men were scared away fram the path of 
heaven, It had become a common proverb shat, 
the path of heaven is full of thorns. It remained 
for Srikriskna to say that, to attain salvation and 
to get eternal rest and celestial happiness was not 
at all dificult. It is as easy%to get as the air of 
the water. The great love, that has given men 
air or water, has made the means of salvation also 
as easily accessible as any ef them. To get this 
you need not go out of your way; you are not 
required to undertake difficult oF impossible tasks. 
Do your duties, that is aif; ond you wild get 
salvation, > 

10 °. 
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This is the novel and grand teaching of Sri- 
krishna. gDo your duties’ was the great com 
mand he issued. But these duties should be 
always pure and good. Every action of his event- 
«ful life was pure and was performed with the 
motive of doing some good. When the onlv 
gtandson of the Pdndus was boru dead, he was 
asked to revive it. He came and said, “If I have 
vot ever performed a single impure or dad act, let 
‘this child be revived.” 

-But duty is always conditional. [t was the 
duty of Durgodhena to give the just dues to his 
cousinsg:but when he failed to do his duty, it 
became thie duty of the Péndu princes to win the 
battle and tydo everything to win it, It was the 
duty, of Duryodhana not to fight, but it was the 
duty of Arjuna to fight. How is then man lo 
know his proper duties? Krishna said by ac- 
quiring knowledge; by proper education; by 
knowing the accymulated wisdom of the past, 
(Shéstrus) etc. Srikrishna said, “Do your duties, 
whatever they might be; do not mind whethec 
they Zook bad or good, provided you think you 
ought to do them.” 

But it may be true that my actions (doing my 
duties) de. net mate any fect whatsoever on 
the everlastiyg and stable savisib/e world, - they 
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might be mere actions in a dream,—but so long [ 

Jeel that I exist, these aetions make me thiserable 

in this world and there is every, likelihood that they 

would make me miserable for eternity. How is 

then to avoid their evil or painful effects? Srt- + 
krishna said, “Every action of yours must be free 
of self-interest; practise actions without having 

any ulterior motive. Do not keep the least mind 

in the fruits of your actions,” 

The key-note of his teachings was told in a few 
words when he said, “He, who, regardless ofthe 
fruits of actions, performs the actions; which ought 
to be performed, is tht devotee.” It comes to this 
then that you are to acf, but without a mind, for 
mind without desires is an imposdbility. Ifyou 
can do it there wil! be no good or bad, virtue dr sin 
to you. He himself said, “Actions defile me not, 
for I have no attachment for the fruits of actions.” 
Srikrishua asks us to do our duties,—but these ac- 
tions must be, firstly, without desires and secondly 
pure and good. Who can act without desires 7 

To a man, whose mind (which) is the centre of 
perception of this visible (world) is destroyed and 
who sees not this world, but the real world that 
exists behind, who has testroygJ de/uston and can- 
sequent sleep and dream, all acts are without any 
permanent results : they are mere, sh&dows,—merea 
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dreams. He is tike the sky which every moment 
takes vatious shadows, shapes and colours, but 
dres not feed whataoever. 
Who can be sych a man? Ogly he, who always 
«sees clearly before him the invisible but real world 
and wha dars not see at ali the visible world. In 
the Geeta it is mentioned that all the arguments of 
Srikrishna failed to convince Arjuna the unreality 
of the vistdle universe, and then he was obliged ta 
show him the invisib/e workd, which, when seen by 
Arjhna, at once drave out of his mind the delusion 
and made him'see at once the unreality of this-world. 
To act without desires meats thatyou must make 
your actions inefficacious. 1t means to act without 
a mnd. In fact, it is the simplest means to destroy 
delugion and consequent egoism of this visible 
world, As we have said de/usion produces Self, 
Self is action. If you can make your action fail to 
produce any effects your action will not produce 
further actzom, and it will come to am end. How 
this is to be done? 
if we particularly examine human actions, we 
find no ection, is possible without desire,—desire 
for some effect and for some future fruite and resulta 
from the action. «Action is impossible without a 
mind. So long theré eriats the mind; there must 
be desire. Srikrishna repeatedly says, “Act, do. 
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whatever you like, but have no desixes.” Therefore 
it comes to this that Srikrishna asks umto annihi- 
fate the mind. Is it at all prssible to do? ¥ 

It is not an easy task to ect without ¢he least 
interest or the desire of receiving some ftuits af 
these actions. Srikrishna said, “Do your duties, 
but do not desire to have any fruits by their per. 
formance.” How is this to be done? He answered, 
“By destroying delusion.” He mentioned four 
distinct means for doing it, namely. 

«t) Meditation, » 

(2) Yoga practices, 2 7 

(3) Assiduity cf love, 

(4: Doing one's duties without desires. 

He summarised his teachings ‘In the following 
words. “If thou art not able to compdse thy 
thoughts immoveable on me (throughout the Gitdé 
Srikvishua calls himself the Supreme Being), then 
reach me by assiduaus love and devotion. If thou 
art not capable even of assiduity of love, be intent 
on the performance of actions (duties. Knowedga 
is hetter than assiduity (of Jove), contemplation 
is preferred to knowledge, the abandonment of self- 
iuferest (or. desires) in action ta contemplation 
final emancipation “results,Jrom such abandon- 
ment (absndonment of désire in action.) Thus 
we find the fallawing four means (Placed in order 
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of merit) were recommended by him for final 
emancipation, 

© t, Actions without desires (Duties) 

a Contemplation (Somadhé). 
‘ 3. Yoga practices, 
4. Assiduity (of love). 

Bat he gave preference to actions (duties),—but 
these actions must be actions without desires. 

Contemplation, Yoga practices, and Assidnity 
of love are not easy acquirements. If man wanta 
to acquire salvation through these three means, 
they are to give up the world and retire into the 
deepest solitude, and there to‘ undergo greatest 
mortifications and difficulties. Doing all this there 
will be-ondy one if & thousand who will be success 
ful, Bift to do one's duty without desires is not so 
difficult a task as any of these three. It can be 
done by every man and woman in every state of 
the society. How this is,to be done? 

Srikrishna says,—vy concentrating the mind to 
one abject. He has mentioned various means of con- 
centration of mind, of which he gave preference to 
devotion to God. How this devotion is to be gained ? 
By love—love towards Nature and Nature's objects, 
aad from the Nature't objects, to Nature's God. 
Act~~bnt act only with the devotion to God. Act— 
but act with love to fied and God's works, 
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Is this impossible? Srikvishaa said, “No.” We 
shall try to explain his words by quoting,an example. 
The soldiers in a British army fight; they kill men 
and are kitted, but they act’ without any desires, 
withaut any mind, they are under the orders of thejr 
General. They Know not what they do; they 
move, they march, they fun, they fire, but they 
know not for what objects. They are like dol/s in 
the hands of their General. They do what they are 
commanded to do. Their life, their object, their 
desires are all in their General’s hand. Tq obey 
their General’s command is their duty, and in 
performing it they give their own lives or take the 
lives of others—--the others sometimes being their; 
dearest or the nearest relatives. hey know that 
whatever they do under ordes from their General 
must be good, good for them and good for the 
country and the cause for which they fight. Theic 
mind, with their conscience and all, is placed in 
the hands of their General. , 

From these soldiers it is evident that, it is not 
impossible to act without desires and without a mind. 
It is impossible only when man can fully depend 
upon another. If I know that I am not responsible 
for my acts, if | know that L ave a General ander 
whost ordets I act and, who’ will be responsible for 
ail my acts, if 4 know am not to shink for myself 
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¥ have got one who will think fer me, who will 
direct me tado that which would be good to me,—+ 
surejy I can go on acting without troubling myself 
any way; surely in such a case 1 can act without 
any déstres whatsoever and without ‘any mind and 
anything else that I possess. 

Srikrishna asked mien to considet himself a 
dott in the hand of God; he asked men to think 
himself a soldier, God as his great General, his 
worldly acts as duties under orders. He asked 
them te act on the faith and belief that whatever he 
Goes, are the works of God. He said, “With me 
{@od) and me (God) alone, O Arjuna, seek shelter 

4in every way. By my (God’s favour you will obtain 
the highest tranqrility and the eternal rest.” 

Of course the example of the soldier and his 
general and that of man and his God is a com- 
parison of a greater thing with the small; but we 
believe it would give some idea how a man can act 
without desires and without a mind. 

Srikrishné repeatedly said, “If you want salva- 
tion, depend,—fully ‘depend upon me (God). If 
you want to your duties and if you want to act 
without desires, consider me (God) your guide, 
your all-in-all, Go on doing your duties, whatever 
they might be,—but frinty Sélieve that fam (Ged) 
am _respousible for their resuits”” : 
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A soldier sees his general, but man does aot 
see God. [t is not an easy task to dependsupon one 
whom we do not see and whom many of us cannot 
even feel. How jis it possible for man to depend 
on such an invisible God? This is the very ques-, 
tion, which was put by. 4zjuna to Srikrishna, and 
Srikrishna had to show him God; he had to make 
invisible God visible to Arjuaa. But how others 
are to see God? 

Srikrishna gave Arjuna an idea of God and 
told him the means by which man can gnow 
God. We need not dwell upon theses philosophical ! 
points; but he finally said that, it is very difficult 
for mortals to worship God in his unknowable 
form, therefore they shuld worship him in, his 
manifested form,—namely the Universe. How one 
is to worship Universe? Srikrishna answers, “By 
Bhakti or love.” 

Srikrishna asks us to have absolute dependence 
(faith) upon God, but he adyises us to worship 
Him in his manifested form. A man in delusion 
caa never know the unknowable God,—a man in 
dream can never know the place where he is 
asleep,—therefore, man must adpot some means 
which is within his power and by which be can 
have faith dn God. The wftd/e universe is not 
false, or untrue, or unreal ;j—it is falge, untrue and 

i . 
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unreal as man sees it in his de/usion, The thing 
itself is ree! and true, but it is not the thing as man 
seps it. Srikvishna, said that, though universe, as 
seen by man, is not what it really,is,~yet it is not 
false or unceal. This oisté/e universe (though 
created by man on account of his delusion) is 
God's manifested form, t.e., the form in which man 
sees hin in his delusion. 

It is beyond man’s (deluded man’s) power to 
know the real God,—therefore he should leave that 
God slone aud consider this universe (this Nature) 
‘as his God; ifenot God,—God’s manifested -form. 

How can man depend upow Nature ? Is it at all 
possible? Yes, it is possible. Sritrishna said, it 
is by, Bhakti \/ave) man can have faith,—depend- 
ence pon God (Nature), 

What is Bhakti? We should not understand 
by Bhakti what we understand by Zove. Bhakts is 
a love with admiration, respect and dependence ; 
it is the combination of all that is good, great and 
sublime in human mind. Can man love Nature in 
such a way! Yes, he cang 

A young man goes nvad after a young girl 
when he sees some beauty in her. What is more 
beautiful than Naturg ? But-Nature is so vast that 
it fs not so easy to seetthe, beauties of Nature as to 
see those of © young girl. Man requires culture 
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to appreciate the beauties of Nature. If man gets 
the necessary culture, he will appregiate the 
beauties of Nature. To appreciate beauty means 
enchantment ; enchantment mtans deep Jove. 

If I love a gitf, 1 love everything belonging to, 
lev, if a man loves,—truly and really loves—~ 
Nature, he will love every thing of Nature.—from 
the burning sands of the desert to the chilly peaks 
of hoary-headed mountains, from the usinutest in- 
sect to the highly cultured man, from the green soft 
grass to the biggest of the banians ;—his love, will 
be every where and in every thing. , 

When such will bg his state he will see and feel 
Nature so grand, so beautiful, so sublime that he 
will perceive the presence of an unkgowable Spirit 
all through the Nature. He will /ee/ that Spigt so 
very grand and great that he will distinctly see 
how very insignificant his existence is. The com- 
parison between Nature and himself will make him 
feel that he is mere an atomdn the infiite Nature. 
It will destroy all pride in his breast,—he will daily 
feel that he is very, very weak,—in fact, he is 
nothing, a 

On the one hand, weak —very, very weak man— 
on the other, the great, very, very great SPIRIT; on 
one side, helyless weakness,-s@h the other, infinite 
strength. When than finds himself ig such a posi- 
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tion, he cannot withhold himself from jumping into 
the arm’s of the Nature’s Spirit for protection, for 
sypport, for tife. The child feels his weakness and 
feels the strength of his parents ; therefore, the 
whild depends upon them, A man can depend 
only when he feels himself very weak and 
upon him only whose strength and power he 
feels. 

Thus, we find that man requires culture to 
appreciate Nature ; appreciation of Nature makes 
man, /ove her; this Jove makes him feel the PRg- 
SENCE of a Great Setkit in Nature. This per- 
cept.on of the presence of the,GREAT SpiniT makes 
him feel his own insignificance and weakness and 
the greatnessaand infinity of the great Spintr. 
Thisefeeling of happiness produces in man depfen- 
dence on God. 

We shall try to make our arguments clearer by 
putting down the steps of attaining it as they should 
be attempted one aftet the other. 

" (1) Education. 

(2) Culture. 
This two would produce,—(:) "The appreciation 
of Natare,” which would again beget, 

{1} Love towards Natuge, 

{2} Absolute dependence upon God (faith). 
Then man wif) be able 
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(1) To act without desires. 

What actions are to be performed? One’s own 
duties, 

(t) To perform these duties without desires. 

(2) To acquire knowledge, to know onc’se 
proper duties. 

The following will be the results :-— 

(1) Such actions {without desires) will not pro- 
duce any effects. 

(2) Actions without effects bring the actions 
to an end. ad 

{31 These actions will not therefore produde 
any future actions? 

(4) The visible existence of man is action; 
if-action is destroyed, man’s ehistence is gene. 

(5) But he is really unchangeable fand im. 
mortal,~—therefore, bis visible existence will only be 
destro yed, he will not be destroyed. 


He will then find himgelfin his rea! existence. 
His delusion is gone,—he is saved ; he bas become 
God according to the Hindus, the Buddha accord- 
ing to the Buddhists, Christ according to the 
Christians, and a Pegumber according to the Maho- 
medans, 

Let as now summaried “the teachings of Sri. 
Arishna. We find, ba asks man to adopt three 
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things to get rid of delusion and stnseatent 
miseries, namely :~- 

(1) Love (towards Nature and Nature's ‘objects) 

«2) Light (knowledge) ta-kxo what is duty, 

© (48) : Actions (performance of - thOse duties with- 
out desires. 

Light (knowledge) will tel man What duties ought 
to .be performed and love of Ged will bring in 
dependence upon God; dependence.ypon God wil} 
produce abandonment of desires in the performance 
of those, duties. A man, who has acquired énow 
Jedge and who has acquired Tove (for God), will per- 
form his duties without desires. ,But surely it is not 
a very easy task; a soldier takes years to be ‘brought 
under discipline apd to obey to ‘the letter his Gene- 
ral's orders ; ; aman ‘must take’ 'yeats’ before he can 
faily depend upon Godiand act absolutely without 
desires. It requires attempis,—let a man try and he 
will be successful at the end, But-there is no doubt 
that, major portion of wasukind will always fail to 
acquire knowledge and Jove, and therefore they would 
be enable to perform theie duties without desires. 
Therefore >rikrishna said, “Wuenever there is re- 
taxation of duty and increase of impiety, | (God) 
reproduce myself for the protection of the gaod and 
the destruction of, the% ag.” 

Now, what do we. leatq {rods Seibs ishna’s 
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teachings * We ledtn thaf—Man is a part of atr'in- 
visible, everlasting, stablé, unchangeable, all ‘good, 
universe, all happy, which is unknowable by man; 
but man, though living in this unknowable region, 
sleeps and dreams on aecount of delusion (M ty). 
He dreams-and tiis dreams ate this visible’ world: 
with its miseries, pains, deaths and mortifications, 
He dreams of many worldly {this dream.created 
world) births and deaths, To be happy and to get 
salvation, he »tas# awake and see his rea/ existence. 
and real abode of living ‘which is the invisible world); 
he must destroy the delusion arsd get rid of th® 
dream by which he sees himself in this ‘visible wortd. 
There ate four chief means of destroying delusion ; 
—namely, meditation, Yoga pragtéces, assiduity of 
love and action without desires. He gives sprefer. 
ence to the last. He says that, this (action without 
desires) can be done by /u/d dependence ( faith) 
upon God. It is the om/y meaus by whieh man can 
act without any destres an¥ any mind. If actions 
are without desires, they can have no effects; autoe 
matic actions produce no permanent results or future 
effects, if man.can act without his mind he feels 
nothing, for nvind is the medivin of senses and per- 
ception, ‘When may can act without desires; he 
finds two resuits,—firstly, sat his mind is in extine. 
tion,—his mind fas been gpnibilaged: and conse. 
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quently he does not feel any pain or plearure, and 
secondly, that his actions will not produee any 
effects, and, therefore any further actions—they will 
be at an end; therefore, his actions and consequent 
ly his existence (of this visible world) will come, to 
an end. When thus his dream-created existence 
will come to an end, he will find himself suddenly 
in another existence,—his rea/ and true exist- 
ence—his existence in’ the everlasting, invisible, 
all-happy, all-good world. What is this invisible 
world? - It is beyond all human power to tell; it 
unknowable by man. But it is the belief of the 
Hindus that it is nothing else but God. When man 
finds himself in this unknowable world, he finds 
himself in Gov. , 

Wil! thus his physical body be at an end? Ne- 
cessarily not. Universe is true; but what we see 
of it in our delusion-created existence is mot true. 
Our body might remain, the universe might remain, 
but we shall then in qur freed-state (free from de/u- 
sion) see them in another light,—a light which can- 
not be described, which cannot be conceived unless 
seen. When Arjusa heard all this from the lips of 
Krishna, he said, “My delusion is destroyed ; and 
by thy favour, O divine one, [have recovered my 
senses.” * Can we venfuee tu hope that the delusion 
of our readers ja also gone . 
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it... than one thousand years had rolled away 
in the unknowable space of time from the 
day on which Srikrishxa guvg up his spirit under 
the shady branches of the great tree. Great changes 
had taken place all over the world. Powerful 
dynasties had disappeared; great names had sunk 
into oblivion; old cilies had given place to new 
ones ; and amiling countries had turned into deserts, 
rivers had cltanged their coarses, and wide lakes 
had dried up. India is‘0d longer the same India 
12 
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which Sritrishna saw; she is no longer inhabited 
by the same men and women to whom Srtkrishna 
prerched his great religion. 

The, civilisation of India had nop deteriorated, — 
ler progress in the path of learning has not been 
stopped. She had advanced in civilisation, in 
learning, in wealth and grandeur; but she had 
almost forgotten the great truths told by her great. 
est man; her sons have staayed away from the path 
pointed out by the great ONE. 

Bu.: be himself is not forgotten; he has been 

“deified ; people have called him an Incarnation of 
God and have worshipped and udored him in every 
village, in every toewn—nay, in every house. They 
have forgotten Whit he said and what he did; they 
have ‘urgotlen the path to supreme beatitude, so 
clearly detined by him. They have begun to wor. 
ship him as God, believing that such worship would 
lead them to their final rest, 

His great teachings ‘have been forgotten; where 
they were not forgotten, they were misunderstood, 
Actions have been distorted to mean sacrifices, wor- 
ships, pilgrimage, etc. Light bas been explained 
to mean the Vedas and the religious odes and theo- 
logies ; and Love, Gye greatest of all the three, has 
been thoroughly ignoréd. , = 


Mankind Was as miserable as ever. The burning 
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thirst for happiness, for final beautitude, for salva- 
tion, and for eternal rest was as keen as,ever. All- 
destroying Time has almost wiped out of the face 
of the earth the great truths that are the oaly 
means togave mankind from everlasting misery, 
Man is as unhappy as ever. 

But the love of Him, who rules over the destiny 
of man, is as infinite as his infinite universe. His 
great luve towards man is beyond the conception 
of human mind. + Mga forgets Him and His words, 
but He dees not forget man, For the secoyg time 
He sent down his great Spirit to appear in humaiw 
frame,—for the secqad time the unknowable Spirit 
of God descended from the heaven's height to 
explain 10 humanity the great traths which were 

told to them, but which were not understood,” 

‘Fhe great and good man in whose hallowed 
body the all-merciful Spirit of God appeared for 
the second time was Gaxtamz, known all over the 
world as Buddha, the eittightened. It is often 
mistakenly considered that he preached a new res 
ligion,—a quite different and antagonistic’ religion 
to that of Srikrishna, He did nuthing of the sort ;, 
he explained the words of the great Prince of the 
Yadu dynasty ; he lighted up > tpe path pointed out 


by Srikrishag and whichsvas lost sight,of by the © 


people oa account of tht darkness 20f superstition 
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and ignorance which soon over-whelmed the world, 
A great writer says, 

(‘Gautama was bore, and brought up and lived 
and died a Hindu. Many of his chief disciples, 
many of the distinguished members of his order, 
were Brahmins, He used the name Brabmana as 
a term of honour for the Buddhist saints. Baddhism 
was the child of Hinduism. Gautama’s whole 
training was Bramhanism. He deemed himself to 
to be the most correct exponent of spirit, as dis- 
tinet fygm the letter, of the ancient faith, and it 
«can only be ¢laimed for him that he was the 
greatest and the wisest and the best of the 
Hindus.” 

‘These are the | words of a celebrated foreign 
writer, who has made Buddha and his teachings the 
study of his life. The following short narrative of 
his life and teachings would tell the same tale. 


Buddha was born about 00 years before the 
birth of Christ at a place called Xapilavastu, which 
was situated on the river Rohini and stood some 
Too miles north-west, of the cjty of Benares. The 
gaint peaks of the hodtry- headed Himalayas loomed 
up in the distapce, and hufdreds Sf streamlets rode 
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fiom the surrounding bills and rolled away in ail 
directions. 

Kapilavastu was the capital of a- small king 
dom, over which a dynasty held its away and was 
known by the name of Gautama. The race whom 
the Gautama ruled was called Shakyas. At the 
time of which we are speaking, Sudhadana 
Gautama was the ruling chief of the Sakyas, He 
had two wives,—but both were childless. There- 
fore the rejoicing was great when in about the 
forty-filth year the elder queen promised hey hus- 
band a son. In accordance to custom she started 
for her father’s palace with the intention of being 
confined, but it was on the way under the shade of 
some lofty trees a child was ungxpectedly born. 
Both the mother and the child were carried” back 
to Kapilavasty, where seven days alter the mother 
died, but the boy found a careful nurse in his step- 
mother, 

He was named Shidditdrtha and was brough 
up as a prince of the great Gawtama house shonid 
have been. We know very little of his early life, 
it appears that the people complained in a body: 
10 the king that his son was much devoted to home 
pleasures, and therefore he neglected all oanly 
exercines seited to a princes * “But it is told that the 
young prince, faformed ot the gaperal complaint 
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appeared in the great tournament and challenged 
and defeated all comers. 

We hear nothing more of him untit his agth year, 
when young Gautama Suddenly abandoned his hume 
to devote himself entirely to the dtudy of religion 
and philosophy. [tis said that a mere accidemt 
turned him to the path of asceticism, 

He and his attendant Chana went one day to 
roam about the town te see how the people were 
fairing. He first met with an old man, then a sick 
man, Yien a corpse, and lastly a dignifeed hermit. 
dle was struck with the sight of extreme old age, 
sickaess and death; he felt that be was also liable lo 
all these three great enemies of human happiness ; 
he felt that life with all its luxuries and comforts was. 
nothing but a prey’ to old age, sickness and death. 
He also marked the calin dignity of the hermit,— 
aman who had severed his connection with the 
world. He thought that he might go beyond the 
reach of the worldly miseries by becoming a hermit 
All these thoughts prayed upon his mind and he 
feturned to his palace thoughtful and moody. 


He had already married, pnd his wife, Yoso- 
dhara, had given bitty. to a Pretty bow, who was 
named Ruhula, The idea, Ghat thit new tie wight 
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become too strong for him to break, seems te have 
been the immediate cause of his flight. . 

At midnight he sent his charioteer Channa for 
his horse, and whilst he was gone he went to the 
threshhold of his wife’s chamber and there by the 
light of the flickering lamp he watched her sleep- 
ing with one hand on the head of the child. He 
had wished to take the babe in his arms before he 
teft, but he now saw he could not do it without 
waking his mother, He dared aot wake his wife; 
he reluctantly took himself away and accormanied 
only by Channa he left for ever his*fajher’s homey’ 
his wealth and power, his young wife and only child. 

Gautama rode a long distance not stopping till 
he reached the banks of the Ayawa river. Then 
he handed over to Channa all his valuabls orna- 
ments and jewels and asked him to take them back 
to Kapilavastx. Channa entreated to be allowed 
to accompany him and to remain at his side as an 
ascetic, but Gautama would rot hear of it. “How 
will my father know,” said he, “what has become 
of me unless yau go back and tell him ?”. 

He bade a loving fareweil to his beloved attend. 
ant and crossed the river. He then shaved his 
head and changed bis clothes with a poor man, 
He Wartiedvon towards Reggtika lo begin his’ new 
bife of asceticism. 2 
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‘Rajgrika was the capital of the kingdom of 
Magadha. it was situated in a.pleasant valley, 
Sarrounded by five hills, In the caves of these 
hills several celebrated hermits had found it con- 
venient to settle. Gautama went to these hermits 
and became the disciple of one U¢fra, but 
being dissatisfied with his system he afterwards 
attached himself to another, named Udraka. He 
learne!’ under them all that Hindu philosophy and 
religion had to‘each. 

At last he resolved to try the yoga practices, He 
withdrew himself into the Jungle of Uruvila, the 
present Buddha-Gra, and there for six long years he 
passed through all the austerities of yoga. He was 
wasted away to a shadow by his severest penances. 
But by these means he did not get what he craved 
for, but his fame spread far and wide, and a few 
disciples gathered round him. The more he thought 
the more he felt himself a prey to disappointment 
and mortifications. He was as far off from the land 
of peace and happiness as he was when a royal 
prince in the luxurious palace of his father at 
Kapilavastu. At lat one Uay when walking he 
suddenly staggered and fel! to the, ground. Some 
of bis discipled thought he was actually dead, but 
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he recovered and despairing of further profit from 
such penances, he gave up his self-mortigcation. 

» His disciples were taken aback,—nis faithful 
followers. thought that their le&der had fallen from 
his righteousness, They forsook him and went, 
away to Benares. 

Gautama roamed about the wood; he had met 
with dire disappointment. He had studied all the 
collected wisdom of ages, he had carefully prac- 
tised the yoga processes,—he had tried every 
knows method to get “true happiness,”—buyalas, 
he had not been able to win thatgeace of mind « 
for which be lunged.g It was not known amongst 
the hermits and mouks ; it was not known amongst 
the sages and philosophers; it exjsed somewhere, 
but none could puint out to him the way, 

Disenchauted and dissatisfied, thoughtful and 
meditating, he roamed about the wood. He was 
hungry, he was dispirited,—he knew not where 
to go and what to do. VWoyld he go back to his 
kingdom, tu his dear wife and beloved child? Oc 
would he roam about the world as a rudderless 
boat, tossing over a tempestuous ocean ? 

A village-maiden matked his dejected look; 
she approached him sin all her natural kindness 
and benevotence. She asked bim in her sweet 
and. lovely voice whether he wase hungry and 

13 *. 
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whether he would accept a few eatables from her 
hands, Guutama raised up his eyes, and looked at 
her for some time He then asked, “What is your 
name, “my pretty sister?” “Reverend Sir.” re- 
plied the girl, “my name is Sujéta.” “Yes,” said 
Gautama, “I am hungry, very very hungry. My 
dear sister, can you satisfy my hunger ?” 

The innocent village girl did not understand 
that Gautama meant some other Aunger than his 
physical cravings. She did not know what thoughts 
weresia his mind, She placed some eatables before 
him and entreated him tolpartake of them, Gautama 
smiled and said, Kind Sujd*4, will they satisfy 
my hunger?” “Yes, Sir,” replied she, they will.” 

Gautama s&t. himself down to eat them under 
the shade of a large tree, thenceforth to be known 
as the great Bo-tree, or the tree of wisdom. 

Sujété went away, but there he remained 
through the long hours of that day. We dare net 
penetrate into his thoughts at that eventful moment, 
but there he remained immersed in hia own 
thoughts from the early morning to sunset. But 
as the day rolled away on its way to eternity, his 
great hunger was really satisfied; he had grasped 
the solution of the “reat my tery of sorrow; he had 
at fast found the way to jheaven, he nad received 
the “ great ligtt,"—he had become the Buddha. 
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One thousand years ago, under the shade of 
such a lofty tree, the great Spirit of all-merciful 
God, that descended from heaven’s height and 
appeared in the body of thé prince of Dudrahd. 
disappeared into‘the unknowable Unknown, Une 
thousand years after, under the shade of the same 
lofty-tree, the Spirit of God des cended and appear- 
ed in the body of the Gautama Suddha / 


(4) 


With joy and ecstacy he rose and left thé shade, 
of the great tree. He welded his steps towards 
the Rajgriha hills where his old teachers used to 
live. But finding that they were all dead, he walked 
straight to Benares. On the way le met with an 
old acquaintance, named Upaka. “Hallow, friend,” 
asked, he, ‘whence comes it that thy form is so 
perfect, thy countenance so lovely, thy appearance 
so peaceful? What system of feligion is it that im- 
parts to thee such joy and such peace?” Gautama 
replied that, he had overcome all worldly influences 
and ignorance, error and passionate cravings,—he 
had discovered the way to eternal and everlasting 
happiness. “e 
‘Whither are you going Cd 
“To Benares,” feplied Buddha. 
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“For what purpose ?” asked the Brahmin. To 
which Ga: tama replied in the following celebrated 
verses :—~ 

«| now desire to turn the wheel of the excel- 
lent law. 

For that purpose I am going’ to the city of 
Benares. 

To give light to those enshrouded in darkness. 

And to open the gate of Immortatity to men.” 

Apparently unable to brook any such high- 
flowr. pretensions, Upaka curtly said, “ Gautama, 
your way lies yonder.” Thus saying, he went 
away in the opposite directio.:. 

. Nothing daunted, the new Prophet and he walked 
on to Benares, .\rd within a few days he entered the 
deer- park in the golden twilight of the evening. 
Xt stood about three miles to north of the city. 
Five of his former disciples were living in it. 
But he did not receive a welcome: they knew him 
to be no better thar. a heretic ; when he had given 
up his penances, they could no longer consider 
him their *‘ master.” They gave him a mat to sit 
upon, but they addressed him by his name. He 
told them that, he had found the way of salvation ; 
and having become a Buddsa, he could show them 
also how to escape from the evils°dnd miseries 
ef life. He+argued and debated with his old 
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‘disciptes, he applied all his pursnasive powers to 
bring them round to his own “ faitle;”’ and his 
efforts were successful, It was the aged Kondogya, 
who first openly, gave his adhesion, but the others 
also soon accepted his plan of salvation. . 

Gautama remained for some time in the deer- 
park, preaching his new doctrine only to those wha 
came to him, but he preached to all without excep. 
tion—men and women, high and low, ignorant 
and’ learned, all alike. Thus, all of his first disciples 
were lay men, and two of the very fie were 
women. The first convert was arith young man? 
named Yasa, wha joined the small company of 
personal followers; the next were Vasa’s father, 
mother and wife,—but they, @mained as lay 
disciptes. . 

Five months after the day when he sat undee 
the Bo tree and three months after his arrival in 
the deer-park, he called together all his disciples, 
numbering already sixty persons, and sent them in 
different directions to preach and teach, and to 
scatter the glad tidings all over the country, Yasa 
only remained in Benares near his parents; and 
Buddha waited to see the efforts of the mission af 
his disciples. . a 

cr {PI : 
n the forest ef Uruvile théte were three 
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brothers, who were celebrated hermits and far- 
famed philesophers. Their ‘high reputation had 
attgacted a large number of scholars round them, 
and they were honoured and respected by kings 
and potentates. Gautama went to live among them; 
but he did not live in Uruvide wood before 
one of the three great sages adopted his religion. 
His brothers and ail their scholars soon followed 
his example. It is needless to say that, this moment- 
ous event created a great sensation all over the 
country. People flocked to see what sort of man 
‘Buddha was, and to hear what he had to say about 
salvation. He preached his -eligion broad-cast, 
and his followers daily grew in number, 

From Uruvilt. Gautama and his disciples walked 
on towards Rajgtiha, the capital of Magadha, 
where Bimbisara was the king. He came out 
to welcome the new prophet and his followers. 
Gautama preached before him a sermon, pointing 
out the path of heaveh, “whose gate is purity 
and whose goal is Jove.” The king at once proe 
fessed himself an adherent of the new system, 
and many followed his example. Next day, when 
Buddha went to the city and to the king’s palace, 
thousands flocked roynd him and offered to follow 
his doctrines. The king’regcived him in all honour 
-and asked him to reside at Velubana, 2 wood near 
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the town. It was celebrated as the place where 
Gautama spent many rainy seasons ang where he 
preached many of his famous discourses. 

The enthusiasm of the people, it seemed. cooled 
down as rapidly as it arose. His followers werg- 
received with abuse and ridicule when they went 
to beg their daily food. They suffered much 
ignominy and neglect, and they kaew not what 
to do. 

But Gautama received from his father a message, 
asking him to visit his native city, so that hegmight 
aee him once more befgre he dies. Buddha acer 
cepted the invitation and started for Xapildvasrse, 

He stopped in a wood outside the city where 
his father and relatives came to ger him, but they 
were not pleased with theic ascetic Gautama” They 
went away without making any arrangements for 
his and his followers’ daily food. Next day, there- 
fore, Buddha entered the city and begged his food 
from door to door. The* ngws soon reached the 
king, who hastened to stop his son from making 
such a scandal. Gautama tried te explain his 
religion to his father, but he made no reply, took 
the bowl from his hand and Jed him to his palace. 

All came to doe bim hgpour, except his wife, 
She said, “ff Iam of poy “value in bis eyes, he 
will bimeelf come.” From the day he lost her 
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husband she had refused all comforts which he 
denied himself, taking but one simple meal a day 
and sleeping on a mat. Gautama heard all this as 
soon as he reached the city, Although no member 
of his Order might touch or be’ touched by a 
woinan, he went to meet her, accompanied by only 
two followers, When she saw him before her—~an 
ascetic in yellow robe,—she could ngt coutain her- 
self, but falling on the ground she held him by 
the feet and burst into tears. Wuen afterwards 
Buddlia established an order of female ascetics, his 
wile Pasadharg became ,one of the first of the 
Buddhist ouns, “ 


Gautama remained for a fortnight in the wood 
near Kapildvas{u, visiting the town to attend the 
invitations of his relatives and admirers. Que day, 
his wife dressed her chilu, Rahuls, in his best and 
holding him up to the window pointed out to him 
the passing Buddha, “That monk,” said she, “is 
your father. Gv to him and ask for your rights; 
say, ‘] am your son and want my inheritance. 
Give it to me’.” Rakula went up to Gautama and 
said, “ Father, give me my inheritance.’* Gautama 
was then engaged in his méal aud made ag: replys 
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The boy repeatedly asked for his inheritance, but 
Gautama silently finished his meal and roge to go to 
the wood where he was staying. But the boy fol- 
lowed him, asking for his inhéritance. When the 
Buddha reached i grove, he turned towards one 
of his disciples and said, “Brother, I give this boy 
the noble wealth [ acquired under the Bo-tree; 
make him the heir of it.” Rahula was accordingly 
admitted into the Order. When the news reached 
the old king, he was exceedingly sorrowful, for 
both his son and his grandson were lost to his. 
Gautama now resolved go return stowards Raj- 
griha, but he stopped for some days on the banks 
of the river where he took farewell from his loving 
attendant Channa. ‘Many of hise relatives wand 
countrymen were admitted into his Order,—fgur of © 
them, namely his cousin, Ananda and Devadatta 
a barber named Upali anda countryman called 
Anurudha, should especially be mentioned. Ananda 
was the most intimate friehd,of the Buddha all 
through his life; Devadatta became his rival and 
opponent; Upali, the barbar, rose to be one of the 
most important leaders of his Order and Anurudha 
was the greatest master of Buddhist metaphysics. 
After passing the rainy seasgn at Rajgriha the 
Buddha went to Srdvasti, the capital of the king- 
dom of Xosala. Here a rich merchast allotted to 
14 * 
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him for his residence an extensive and beautiful 

wood, which afterwards became famous; for the 

Buddha resided many rainy seasons there and 

many of his grand discourses were delivered when 
‘residing in this wood. 

Thus passed the third year of his mission; 
from the 4th year to the 44th year we know very 
little of kis works. Undoubtedly he spent these 
fourty-four years in his grand mission works,—in 
making rules and regulations for bis Order, in 
constiidating his grand philosophy, and pointing 
out to his I4y followeds the way of purity and in 
delivering his sublime discourses. 

What little we know of these fourty-four years 
of his life, we kw ow in scattered form, in distorted 
and ullegoricat shape and in mysterious and chaotic 
state, 

We quote below from a well-known work a short 
sketch of his career from the 4th to the 20th year. 
4th year. Gaviama admitted a rope-dancer to 
the Order and lived in Mahabana. 

5th year, He went to Xapildvastu to see his 
father, who was dying. Alter the cremation he 
returned to Mahabana, followed by his step-mother 
and his wife, who were accotipanied by many ladies. 
They all earnestly ased jhim to be adimitted to the 
Order, but tne Buddha was not willing to admit 
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them to the Order, but at last yielded to the earnest. 
advocacy of Ananda. He then retired to a hilb 
near Allahabad. 

6th year. Gautama returned to Rajgriha and 
admitted Kshamé, the queen of Biméisara to tha 
Order. One of his disciples displayed miracles, 
but the Buddha strictly ordered that, no miracles 
should be displayed, and he particularly enjoined 
that miracles had nothing to do with religion. 

yth year. His opponets induced a woman, 
named Chinchd, to accuse him of a breagh of 
chastity, but her deceipt was exposed. 

8th year. He passed on a bill neat Kapildvastu, 
made some new converts and returned to Kasumdi. 

gth year. A great dissension, broke out ip the 
Order. The Buddha tried in vain to establishepeace 
and amity, At last, being disgusted, he left his dis- 
ciples and went along to the furest of Parilyaka. 

soth year. The neighbouring villagers built 
for him abut, where he sBent the rainy season. 
Here the refractory Buddhist monks found him out 
and asked his pardon. They were forgiven and 
well received. With his repentant disciples he 
went to Srdvasti and thence to Rajgriha. 

iith year. He made sqye more impostant 
converts. antl passed hip Gime in on and 
Kosala. a 
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sath year. He made his longest journey, going 
as far as Mantala and returming vid Benares, 
preaching in all the places he visited. 

13th year. He spent the year in Chaliya and 
Srévasti in delivering discourses. 

igth year. He remained in Srévasti, where 
he delivered a discourse to his son Rahu/a. He 
then travelled to Kapilavastn. 

rgth year. The whole of the year he remained 
in the wood outside Kap:lévastu, where he ad- 
dressccé a discourse to his cousin Mahénama, who 
had succeeded his fatherwon the throne of Kapilé- 
vastu. He delivered also % discourse on the 
superiority of righteousness to alms-giving. 

16th year, *This year ‘was spent at a place 
called Alawi. 

17th year. He went to Rajgriha and passed 
the rainy season there. He preached a sermon on 
the occasion of the death of Srimati, a courtezan. 
He refused to preac!: to a hungry man until he had 
been well-fed. 

18th year. He went to Chaliya, where he 
instructed a weaver, who accidentally killed his 
daughter. After passing the rainy season there be 
returned to Rajgriha. " 

19th year. Gautam4 travelled through Magadha, 
preaching in ‘all the villages. On one occasion 
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finding a deer caught in a snare, he released it and 
fed it. They angry hunter tried to kid’ him, but 
he preached to him, who with all his family be- 
came his disciples. 

#0 year, He spent the year in preaching im 
villages and towns. In the forest of Chaliza he 
succeeded in overcoming by kindness a notorious 
robber, named Angulimala, whom he persuaded 
to become a Buddhist Monk. 

From the 21st year to the 45th year of his Buddha- 
hood we know almost nothing of his mission works. 
Perhaps one year was so much alik® of the other,’ 
that his chroniclers did find nothing to narrate. 


U7) 


It is evident that, he had the highest respect 
for women. There are many stories related in 
which we find women devoting their lives and their 
substance to the new movement. One Bishékd of 
Srévasti was the most noted amongst those glori- 
ous instances of womankind. She presented a 
grove to the society and built a Behar (monastery) 
to the east of the town. 

He gave honour even to yemen of the lowest 
birth and. Sowest characte? ; declining the invita 
tions of powerful potentates, he actepted those of 
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public women and city courtezans. At Kapildvastuy 
at Ambapuli, aod in many other places he- accepted 
the invitations of the courtezans of the place to the 
great offence of the nobles. At Rajgriha, tu the 
wtter bewilderment of the people, be preached a 
sermon on the occasion of the death of a public 
woman, named Srimati. Perhaps he never forgot 
Sujata, the village girl, who gave him food near the 
Bo-tree, when he was both mentally and physically 
hungry ;—perhaps be never forgot her words that, 
the ford, offered, would quench his great bunger ;. 
for indeed before that memorable day had rolled 
away in the unknowable spaue of time he attained 
Buddbahood. Perbaps he saw an angel of light in 
Sujata and row Sujdéd to all womankind, Te 
the gaod or bad, to the rich or poor, to the ugly 
or fair, to the high or low, his infinite love was the 
same everywhere. 

“Action” was his motto. To organise the 
great Order of the Buddhist monks was his life's 
avocation ; to teach people purity in their acts was 
his mission and to tell them the path of salvation. 
was his work. We shall quote two instances 
to show how the Buddha preached his religion. 

“ Kisagotami is the name.of a young gir!, whose 
marriage with the only son of a wealthy man was 
brought about uo true romantic fashion. She had 
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‘one child, but when the beautiful boy could run 
alone, it died. The young gir! in he? love for it 
carried the dead child claspeg to her bosom and 
went from house to house of her pitying friends, 
asking them to give her medicine for it. But & 
Buddhist monk said to her, “ My good girl, 1 myself 
have no such medicine as you ask for, but I think 
1 know of one who has.” “O tell me who that is,” 
said Kisagotami. “The Buddha can give medi- 
cine; go to him,” was the answer. She went to 
Gautama and doing homage to him said?* Lord 
and master, do you know any me¥icine that may” 
be good for my chill?" “Yes, { know of some,” 
said the Teacher. ,Now it was the custom for 
patients or their friends to provide’the herbs which 
the doctors required, so she asked what hefbs he 
would want. ‘“{ want some mustard seed,” he 
said; and when the girl eagerly promised 10 bring 
some of so common a drug, he added, “ You 
must get it from seme house where no son or 
husband or parent or slave has died.” ‘Very 
good,” she said and went to ask for it, still carrying 
her dead child with ber. The people said, “ Here 
is mustard seed, take it ;” but when she asked “ In 
my friend’s house hastany sopedied or a husband, 
or a parent? or a slave % they answered, “ Lady, 
what is this that you say! The living are few, but 
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the dead are many.” Then she went to other 
houses; but one said, I have lost a son ;” another, 
“We have lost our parents ;” another, “I have lost 
my slave.” At last, not being able to fiind a single 
house where no one had died, her mind began 
to clear and summoning up resolutions, she left 
the dead body of her child in a forest and returning 
to the Buddha paid him homage. He said to her, 
“Have you got the mustard seed ?” “ My lord,” 
she replied, “I have not; the people tell me that 
the living are few, but the dead are many.’ Then 
‘he talked to Ser on that essential part of his sys- 
tem,—impermanency of all thiags,—till her doubts 
were cleared away and accepting her lot she be- 
came a disciple'agd entered the Order.” 

“@o another occasion a wealthy Brahmin was 
holding his harvest-home when the Buddha came 
and stood by with his bawl. The Bramhin was angry 
and said, “I plough and sow, and having ploughed 
and sown [ eat. It would be better if you were 
in like manner to plough and sow and then you 
would have fond to eat. 

“Q Brahmin,” was the answer, “I too plough 
and sow, and having ploughed and sown, I eat.” 

“You say, you are a husbandman ; but we see 
no signs of it,” said‘the Bramhin. “ Where are 
your bullocks Gad the plough ?” — me 
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Then the Buddha answered, “ Faith is the seed 
T sow and good works are the rain that fettilizes it. 
Wisdom and modesty are thg parts of the plough 
and my mind is the guiding rein. I lay hold of the 
handle of the law ; earnestness is the goad I use and" 
diligence is my draught ox. Thus this ploughing is 
ploughed, destroying the weeds of delusion. The 
harvest that it yields is the ambrosial fruit of 
Nirvéna, and by this ploughing all sorrow ends.” 


{8 ] m 


Before we narrate the history of the last days 
of the great Prophet*we must mention the great 
schism which wis created by his cousin Devadatta. 
Perhaps this man became over-ambitious,—perhaps 
he thought he could be a greater Buddha. Wh&tever 
be his reasons, he asked permission to found a 
new Order under his leadership, the rules of 
which should be much more, stringent than those 
adopted by Gautama. He Imd a great patron 
and supporter in Ajétsatru, the king of Rajgriha ; 
he had a large following amongst the monks; 
he. secured some popularity amongst the masses; 
he, therefore, thought of founding a new religion 
of his own. But he Yared ae do it at once ;— 
he condemned the tax ediscipline of the monks, 
be declared that, strict. asceticism* and rigidity 
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of life should be enforced upon all Buddhists and 
asked the Buddha to allow him to establish a new 
Order, if he declined to accept his suggestions. 
The Buddha declined, saying “that his precepts 
could be kept in any place, that he had no 
objection ta such members of the Order, as wished 
to do so, keeping stricter rulgs, but they are not ne- 
cessary and could not be kept at all by the young or 
delicate. As to food, the members of the Order might 
eat whatever was customary in the country where 
they were, so Jong as they ate without indulgence 
of appetite. It was possible to become pure at 
the foot of a tree or in a house, in cast off clothes 
or in clothes given by laytien, whilst abstaining 
from flesh or whilst using it. To establish one 
universal law would be hindrance in the way of 
those, who are seeking Nirvdna, and it was to show 
men the way to Mirvéna which was him sole aim.” 

Devadatta \eit Gautana and founded a new Order, 
He did not rest satisfied by founding a new religion 
and trying to destroy the great religion of the 
Buddha ; it is said that three times attempts were 
made on the life of the Buddha by men, appointed 
by Devadatta or the king, Ajétsatru, Devatta, 
however, did not ‘five long; but the king re- 
mained an gnemy of Buddbisw: till his death. 
Only a year before Gautama’s death he not only 
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over-run Sriévasti, the head quarters of Buddhism, 
but totally destroyed Kapilévastu. 

The Buddha spent the 44th rainy season at Sr- 
vasti and then returned tothe Vulture’s Peak, a 
cave on the side of the loftiest of the five hills over- 
hanging the beautiful valley of Rejgriha. Thence® 
he went towards Ambapali, crossing the Ganges 
at a spot where king Ajdisatru was then building 
a fort to keep his enemies in check,—the begin- 
ning of a town which afterwards became the 
capital of Magadha under the name of Patali- 

te 
putra (modern Patna). ‘ 

From Ambapali, Gautama proceeded to Beln- 
gamanaka, where he spent the 45th rainy season, 
during which ‘he was qttacked by a severe illness, 
He openly declared that he cSutd not live long. 
“Ia three months from now, O mendicants?” said 
he, ‘the Buddha will pass away; Gautama will 
die. My age is accomplished, my life is done. 
Leaving you, I depart, having relied on myselt 
alone, Be earnest, O mendicants, thoughtful and 
pure! Steadfast in resolve, keep watch over your 
own hearts! Whosever shall adhere unweariedly 
to this Law and Discipline, he shall cross the oceau 
of the life and make an end of sorrow.” 

When be recovered frpe? this illness and was 
able to walk he startéd for Kusbinagara. On 
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reaching Pavi, he was entertained by a goldsmith 
named Chanda who prepared for him rice and 
pork. Alter finishing his meal, he walked on till 
he reached the banks of the AXakwshkta, He was 
obliged to rest bere, and being thirsty, he asked 
“his dear friend and disciple Ananda to bring 
him some water. Thus refreshed, he bathed in 
the river, and after resting many hours, walked on 
to Kushinagara, At last he reached the town, 
but he felt that he was dying. 

Bejng afraid that Chanda, the goldsmith, would 
reproach himself or be reproached by others, for 
his disciples were complaining that the great teacher 
had got worse by eating the goldsmith’s dinner, 
he said to Ananda, ‘‘ After J am gone, tell Chanda 
that ‘he will in ‘a future birth receive very great 
reward; for having eaten of the food he gave 
me, f am about to pass away. Say it was from 
my own mouth that you heard this. I received 
food from many men; but there are two that 
will be blest above all others—that of Sufé#é, 
before I attained Buddhahood under the Bo-tree 
and that of Chanda’s before | finally passed away. 


(93, 


He rested in a'gte ve of trees and talked long 
and earnestly. with ‘Ananda abéut his burial and 
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about certain rules to be observed by the Order 
after his death. After hearing from éhe lips of 
his beluved friend and great Teacher that, he would 
pass away in the course of tite day, Ananda broke 
down and went aside to weep. But the dying 
Teacher missed him and sent for him. When he 
came and sat near him, the Buddha comforted him 
with the hope of Nirvine. “Oh Ananda,” said 
he, Do not Jet yourself be troubled, do not weep. 
Have'l not told you that we must part from all we 
hold most dear and pleasant? No being, $# ever 
born, or put together, can overcome the dissolution 
inherent in it; no sueh condition can exist. Fora 
long time, Anenda, you have been very near to 
me by’ kindness and in Act and werd and thought- 
fulness. You have always done well: persevere, 
and you too shall be quite free from this thirst of 
life, this chain of ignorance.” He then turned to 
the rest of his disciples and spoke to them on the 
insight and kindness of Ananda. 

“Soon after, he grew worse and lay undér the 
shade of the tree, unconscious and motionless. 
Slowly ‘and weariediy the night wore on, and the 
disciples all watched their Teacher in breathless 
anxiety. At midnight,« Brahmip philosopher came 
to"ask the Buddha somg qbestions, but Ananda, 
fearing that the dving Teacher would not be able 
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to bear a discussion, refused to allow him to come 
near the Teacher. Gautama heard the sound of 
their talking and asked what it was. When in- 
formed he told them to let the philosopher come. 
‘After listening to his question he said, “ This 
is not the time for such discussions, Listen and 
I shall preach to you my religion.” Then he went 
on to declare that salvation could not be found 
without a purely virtuous life—-without attaining 
the eightfold paths of holiness, which begins with 
purit) and ends with love. 

When the! philosopher was gone, the dying 
Teacher turned towards Ananda and said, “ You 
may perhaps think that the work .is ended now, 
our feacher ig gone, but ‘you must not think so. 
Aftertl am dead, let the law and the rules of the 
Order, which I have thought, be a teacher to you.” 

A few minutes after, he Jaid down a rule, the 
last that he ever made in the Order. He gave 
instructions as to the thode in which the elder and 
the younger members of the Order should address 
one another. . 

He rested a while, but soon after raised his 
head and laid a penalty on one Channa, who spoke 
indiscriminately whatever occurred to him, This 
was the last act he‘ performed as the leader and 
the master of his great Order. ° 
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He remained silent for an hour or two,—then 
he asked all his disciples to came near him. Thea 
addressing all his discip!+s, tf called upon ali, who 
had any doubt or misgiving as to any matter, to 
ask him and he would resolve the doubt. “Let 
them not afterwards regret,” said he, “that they 
have not asked when they had opportunity.” But 
None uttered a word,—all were in tears. 

After another pause he said, “Bhikshus, (mendi- 
cants) 1 how impress it upon you, decay is ipperent 
in all component things; work out, your salvation 
with diligence.” 

These were the last words the great Prophet 
ever spoke. Shortly after, he became unconscious 
and in that state passed away. 

Thus died Sidbartha Gautama,—once the prince 
of Kapildvastn, but finally the Buddha, the great 
Enlightened. Thus passed away the greatest 
Philosopher and Preacher that was ever born, 
Thus rolled down behind the horizon the great 
Sun, that rose to drive away the darkness from 
the face of the earth and to light the path of 
salvation, and to point out the hidden key that 
gives mankind access to the Temple of Eternal 
Bliss. 








, HIS TEACHINGS, 
, Ci} 


We. great did light Gautama received when 
sitting under the great Bo-tree? When he was 
born Srikrishna’s téachings had sunk into oblivion ; 
—his great teachings of Actions (without desires) 
Light and Love had been neglected and forgotten. 
There were men, living in the deep recesses of the 
forests and unaccessible caves of the mountains, 
practising yoga or si.ting in deep meditation, with 
the intention of attaining walvatiqn, but. ‘they were 
afew and their puccess or failure had little to do 
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with the general happiness and universal salvation 

of mankind. Priests and sages had formulated 

many new theories for attaining salvation,—innu- 

merable sacrifices had been invented, countless 

modes of worship had been adopted, and mysteries | 
and mysticisms bad been sought after. There were, 
ia fact, a thousand and one means, known and 

practised by mankind, ail for getting rid of the 

worldly miseries and attaining the final rest. But 
they had not been able to help man to get out of 

his difficulties. Poor mankind ! To get rf@ of the 

worldly miseries and to attain the*final rest and 

happiness they hai become the prey of grinding 

priests and rebigiouy cheats, 

Such was the state’of India gen Gautama lelt 
his father’s palace and went in search of happiness 
in this world and the next. He had gone 
through all the religious formalities, ceremonies 
and sacrifices, what the priests said, would 
give him salvation, but alas he found them all to 
be deceptions of the priests to earn money! Dis- 
appointed and disgusted, he went into the deep 
forest to try those means, which were calculated to 
give man salvation and which were the monopoly 
of the sages and ascetics. Fay many long years he 
passed his fime in masterioky t the collected wisdom 
of ail ages—he read and read, he waded and waded 
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through many books,—~he searched every philoso- 
phy and alletheulogies to find out the means of sal- 
vation and the way to heaven ; but alas, it was not 
there, it was nowhere! He then retired into the 
solitude of forests, there to practise yoga. For six 
Jong years he passed through the severest penances 
and hardest yoga practices ; but salvation was not 
to be found in yoga! He then passed several years 
in deep meditation and undivided contemplation ; 
but no,—he did not get what he wanted. No sal- 
vationr‘—no final rest,—was to be had by yoga or 
meditation. Atleast he did not get it, Disgusted 
and disappointed he left the forest; he left the yoga 
and meditation; and he came, and ‘sat under the 
Bo.-tree. te. : 

Dax rolled on,—night slowly advanced towards 
the world, but before she had come to take posses- 
sion of the earth, Gautama cried out, like the cele. 
brated Greek Sage, “Eureka, Eureka.” He had at 
last found what he: was in search of; he had 
solved the great problem of humanity, he had found 
out the means of attaining salvation! What was it 
that Gautama received under the Bo-tree ? 


(21, 


* 4 
After the death ol Srikvishna twe thousand 
years had rolled away over the world, making ignu- 
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merable changes,—destroying many things, old, and 
producing many things, new, People hacagain sunk 
into the deepest gulf of misery and pain of vices 
and sins. There had been the highest relaxtion of 
duty and increase of impiety. Mankind was going 
down and down into the bottomless abyss of sin 
and misery.—~It had, therefore, become a necessity 
for all-merciful God, whose love for man is beyond 
alt description and conception, to come down once. 
more to protect the good and to destroy the bad, to 
show them the way to heaven and to lead them to 
the kingdom of eternal peace. Th® Spirit of God 
descended from the sheaven’s height and entered 
into the body of Gautama, when he was eagerly 
seeking the means of s&lvation,—ynet for him alone 
but for all mankind, . 

What tight did Gautama suddenly see before 
him? What did he find to be the means of salva- 
tion? It was the same as told by Sridrishna. It 
was Action, Light and Lov. « 

It isa grave mistake to think that, Gautama 
preached a different religion from that of Srikrishna. 
He himself said many times, “Whenever there is 
impiety in the world, the Buddha is born to teach 
piety to man. Many a Budgha was born and 
gone beforeme and many nfore would come here- 
after.” Perhaps the Buddha never h¥ard the name 
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at Krishna and never came across his teachings; 
but what hg taught was exactly that which was. 
taught by Xrishna two thousand years before him, 
They were both the incarnations of the Spirit of 
the great God; their teachings, therefore, cannot 
differ from each other. 

But as they were born at two different periods 
of time and to serve two different purposes, it is 
quite natural that their teachings would differ in 
many points; but as we shall presently show, they 
will be,found to agree in the main; and the funda- 
mental truths of the both are the same. 

‘The Philosophy of the Buddha is the same as. 
that of Sriémshna. They both say that, this¢visible 
world is changeable and transitory; it is nothing 
but a dream. Actions are the Supreme motive 
power, Actions produce effects,—hence, re-births, 
hence, miseries and pains, hence, death and lamen- 
tations. The Buddha said, “As you sow; so you 
will reap” The Buddha’ has given the first place to 
Karma (actions), so did srikrtshna. He says. 
“Every thing dies, but Aarma lives and produces 
results, As your 4arma is, so your future will be. 

How is then to control. this 4arma, which seems 
to be the God of man’s ) destiny 2 Man cannot live 
a moment without actioas,—physical tr mental. 
Actions make min miserable i in this‘world and wilt 
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make man miserable in many more births and 
deaths. Is there no escape from thig Karma? 
‘The Buddha answers, “ Yes; attain Nirvana and 
you will get rid of Karma.” * 


(3) 


Now, let us see what is Nirvdna. The Buddha 
says, A man, who controls himself, enters the 
untrodden land (Nirvéna) through his own se//- 
cultyre.” (Dhammapada, V. 160). 

“When a man can bear everything Without 
uttering a sound,” said Buddha, “he has attained 
Nirvéna” (Ibi, V. 194). 

“ Desire is the worst of diseases; if one knows 
that truly, that is Nirvana,” {Ibia, V. 203.) 

Sénti (celestial peace and rest} is Nirvéna, the 
highest bliss.” (Ibid, V. 285). 

Let us quote a passage from an eminent Sans- 
krit scholar, who has made Budgha his study. “le 
(Nirvana) represented the entrance of the soul into 
rest, a subduing of all wishes and desires, indiffer- 
ence to joy and pain, to good or evil, an absorption 
of the soul in itself and a freedom from the circle 
of existences from bigth to death and from death 
to a new birtl.”’, (Max Muiter). 


. 4 . ~ 5 * . 
Nirvana literally means extinction’, bowing ous. 
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Now the question is,—Zxtinction of what? The 
above extracts clearly indicate,—1t means the extinc- 
tion of desires—~it means the extinction of the 
mind. The State in which mind is gone, in which 
All desires are destroyed, that state is called the 
state of Nirvana. It does not mean that Nirvana 
is attained after death. Living man can attain Nir- 
vdna ; the Buddha attained Nirvina in flesh and 
blood ; and those who attained Nirvana,when living, 
were called by him “ Arahats.” An Arhaé says,“ I 
dwaitdhe appointed time for the cessation of exist- 
ence. I have: no wish to live, I have no wish to 
die. Desire is extinct.’ . 

Srikrishna said, “ Destroy your gesiret, destroy 
your mind.” The Buddha ssaid, Attain Nirvéna.” 
But ",to attain Nirvana,” means nothing but “to 
destroy desires ;” which again means, “destroy 
your mind.” 

Buddha's meaning of Nirvéna cannot be any 
thing else. When jhe‘said, Karma action) is 
supreme ; Karma cules our destiny: Karma pro- 
duces our future births and Karma is the root 
of all our miseries,”—-he pointed out at the same 
time the means by which Karma might be made 
inefficacious,—by which Karma might be prevented 
from producing results There is no azher means 
to do it except the total anhihilation of all 
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desirés; but it cannot be done without the tofa/ 
annihilation of the mind. We have discifssed vety 
clearly this point when dealipg with the teachings 
of Srikrishna. Therefore, Nirvéna cannot mean 
any thing else but the total annihilation of the® 
mind. Is this not exactly what was told by 
Srihrishna? He too asked us to annihilate our 
mind. The Buddha gave a name to the state of 
man when his mind is annthilated, namely Nirvéna, 
Krishna pethaps did not give any name for the, 
state of man when his mind is annihilated and 
when be can act without, desires.” It is the only 
difference betweeif Buddha’s Nirvéna, and 
Krishna's Action without desire, 

But the Budha went further. He Was born to go 
further. The above great truth was told by 
Srikrishna in more than plain words, but people 
could not understand them,—prople forgot them, 
people created new meaning out of them. 
The Buddha came to revive the fight that was blown 
out,—be came to explain what was not understood. 

The Buddha says, The means of salvation is 
Nirvéna— which means ‘the Annihilation of the 
mind.” So long you will live, you will Aeve to act. 
Action is existence—THese actions must therefore 
be performed without desires and without mend, 
so that they might not prcduce” avy results.’ 


—_ 


— 
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These were the very words told by Krishna, 
but they did not beag fruit long; they sunk into 
‘oblivion, and people were as miserable as ever. 


: ta] 


Now, let as see what the Buddha did to rekindle 
‘the light that was gone out. Srikrishna said, 
" Depend spon God.” it isthe only means to 
‘destroy your mind, bat man failed to do it. To 
them jt became an impossible task, Therefore 
the Buddha thought it better to displace God and 
place a new subject in its place. He said “ Depend 
upon yourself.” 

He found that it is wot possible for man to 
depend fully upon God ; in fact, depending sully 
upon God means “forgetting one’s own self 
which is almost an impossible task, Therefore, he 
worked out a grand and sublime process by 
which man can go. up step by step to the state of 
Nirvéna, a 

Did the Buddha discard God? Was he an 
atheist? Pity it is that the incarnation of God 
himself had been taken for an atheist! We do 
not know how the Baddka, in whom the Spirit of 
God appeared, could ‘deny, God 2 « 


When he Attained Bndéhakood un der the great 
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Bo.tree, he exclaimed, “Looking for the Maker 
of thie tabernacle (body), I shail have to run 
through a course of many births, as long as J do 
not find Him; and painful is the birth again and 
again. But now, O Maéer of the tabernacle, thour 
hast been seen; thou shalt not make this taber- 
nacle again. The mind, approaching the eternal 
Nirvana, has attained to the extinction of all 
desires. {Dhammapada V. 553.) 

Is this atheism? We can very well understand 
why people have taken the Buddha for an attwist ;° 
—for after his attaining te Auddhadhood he never 
mentioned the name ef God. He placed Buddhas 
over the God ofsgods.. He was himself a Buddha ; 
therefore, why should h® mention,of a god which 
he himself was? He never said that there was no 
Ruddha, that Buddka does not exist, that Buddha 
was like other men or gods ;—no, he never said 
so. The Baddka was the name of his great Gop 
and he himself was that GoD. ds it possible for an 
incarnation of God to separate himself from God? 

Whenever Krishna preached, he called himself 
God; he too never uttered the name of another 
God. Whenever he had an occasion to mention 
God, he used first persén—he felled Aimself God. 
Was he an dtheisg? =, 

Buddha was the name of the God of Gautama 
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and all his followers. He believed in Buddha: and 
became a Buddha. He said, ‘Every man can be- 
come a Buddha like me; when a man achieves 
Nirvdna, he ‘becomes a Buddha. Man feels a 
‘separate worldly existence on account of igwa- 
vance ;—il the ignorance is destroyed, he at once 
finds himself a Buddha.” Is not this exactly what 
Srikrishna preached? : 

But the difference in their teachings lies: in 
othis,—that one asked us to Depend on God to at- 
tain Salvation,—the other discarded God from the 
process of attaining Nirodna. Srikrishna said, 
“ Depend upon me and you vill find that you and 
Tam the same ;” but the Baddhd said, “ Depend 
upon yourself “and aspire to be a Buddha.” 

But in fact both these teachings lead to the 
same thing. Srikviskna said, “ Depend’ upon me 
and it will destroy your desires and annihilate your 
mind, Your actions will then have no effects 
they will come to an end. If your action ceases, 
your existence no longer remains. But you are 
not thus annihilated ; you still live in an unknow- 
able existence, which is cetestial, everlasting and 
unchangeable.” The Buddha said, ' Depend upon 
yourself and work out® your own salvation, 
Nirvéna will lead you. to salvation, To attain 
Nirv4na, annihilate your Hestrés ‘and mind. Vi 
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you can annihilate your mind, acctions, both 
physical and mental, will cease, whigh means, 
that you will lose your ¢his wordly existence and 
will become a great Auddia.” Srikrishna says, 
“You will ester an unknown happy state.” Does, 
not the Buddha say the same? Buddhahood is 
also an unknowable happy state. . 

, * Depend upon God,” failed; or it is better to 
say it became too high a task for mankind. ‘There- 
fore the second Prophet tried a second process 
for the salvation of mankind, namely, “ Sypend 
upon yourself” He gave preference to light 
(knowledge) and werked out a grand process by. 
which man can gradually attain to Buddhahood. 


of 5 J _¢ 


Let us now see what was the process of salvation 
that the Buddha preached. He created two distinct 
Orders among the followers of his religion,— 
one was the Order of Vikshus, (mendicants) and 
the other was that of Aouseholders. To the 
members of both the Orders, he enjoined Action. 
“ Act, act” was his command. 

The Mendicant haq three distinct tasks, namely, 
(1) to acquirg knowledge, {20 td teach householders 
and (3) to work® out their own Nirvana. The 
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householders had also three tasks, namely (1), to 
learn knowledge from the monks, (2) to do all 
household duties and ,{3) to suppot the monks. 
Acquirement of knowledge was the first step 
‘o attain Nirvana; pure acts and holy living was 
the second step and universal love was the third. 
It is impossible for an ordinary man to anni- 
hilate his mind and destroy all his desires. But 
Nirvéna means annthilation of the mind. There- 
fore, a man, who aspires to attain this grand state, 
shoullf first acquire knowledge, then cultivate and 
develop al! the faculties of his mind,—especially 
the faculty of love with all its satellities, such as 
kindness, benevolence, etc.,, As Srikrishna said, 
“Action can be. destroyed only by action,” so 
mind van be destroyed only by its development. 
Now, which is the most distnterested faculty in 
the human mind? If we aspire for Nirvina, we 
must destroy our desires ; we must act without any 
sell-interest, either‘ for the present life or for the 
life next. We must learn to act disinterestedly. 
Now, which is the act that has the least self- 
interest in it? We hope all will agree with us 
when we say,—it is Jove. Man can ove disin- 
terestedly ; at every; step of ‘our life we find men 
and women loving One, another aiSinterestedly. 
Love is possible For love's sake. “How is to 
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acquire dove that asks no return? The Buddha 
say,—" By &nowledze.” > 
Knowledge leads man to mental culture; 
mentat culture teada to the development of mental 
faculties ; the development of mental faculties leadg 
to universal love—love to Nature and Nature’s 
objects. This finally leads to Nirvana. Therefore, 
knowledge is the most important and the frst step 
towards the attainment of Nirvina, The Buddha 
gave first importance to Anow/edge ; he worked out a 
grand system by which man can acquire Anopledge. 
His monks most important cuties were to 
acquire knowledge and to diffuse knowledge. They 
lived in monasteries and passed their lives in 
acquiring &nowledge.* They liyed the simplest 
lives, begging their food from door to dgor and 
diffusing knowledge from house to house. They 
passed their fives in mental and moral culture, 
teaching the people holy-livihg and setting before 
them the noblest examplts ,of virtue and love. 
All that they did for the benefit cf the people 
was done by them without the dsas¢ desire for 
any sort of return. The first step of their culture 
was fo destroy desires. When they were success- 
ful in it, when they were successful i in doing fully 
disinterestad good to the *people, they then tried 
to destray theit desires for any present or future 
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happiness of their own. A man, who can act 
thoroughly, without any interest in all matters of 
the world, can surely in time do the same with 
regard to his own sélf. When a monk attajns to 
{his state, he fbecomes an Arkat; he. is at the 
threshold of Nirvana,—he is thea on the way of 
attaining to Buddhahood. 

Perhaps this is the grandest and at the same 
time the simplest religion that was ever preached 
in this world Be thoroughly educated, and make 
your life perfectly pure. Acquire knowledge and 
the result wold be perfect purity in all your 
actions. Pase your life in dotay disinterested good 
to ali ;—to all universal objects, whether animate 
or inanimate. This disinierestedness in your 
actions, will gradually lead you to universal love, 
which is she gate of Nirvdna. More than. once 
the Buddha said,‘ (he path of salvation degsus 
with purity and ends t= love.” 

The Buddha gave, te greatest possible stress on 
purity; for without purity man can never acquire 
universal love. A bad man can never love ;—and 
without Jove, Niryéna is never attained. He made 
no rules—no laws; no hard and fast regula. 
tions ;-his command was {Be pure; love the 
universe; do disintersted good.” His monks 
lived, as eacly preferred. to live; but all tried to 
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be pure, to love the universe, and to do disinterest. 
ed good. All was welcome to him j-rmen and 
women were equally taken into his. great Order ; 
Brahmanas and Chandals had equal right to come 
to his fold. His ‘grand; message was delivered tg 
all alike. Salvation was sold at his shop to all, 
without caste, creed or colour. 

For the masses,-~for the houscholders,—his re- 
ligion is simpler. He knew that a man, who lives 
amidst the struggles of the warid, can never act 50 
much disinterestedly as a monk can do; he hmew, it 
is almost impossible for a worldly tnan to destroy 
ail his desires; therefore, he asked them to try 
the first stepsto Nirvana, namely, purity. He 
asked from them very‘/ittle; he, wked them only 
to be pure, and to live a holy and virtuaus life. 
He asked ther to acquire knowledge, for knowledge 
only can direct them to 4oly-diving, He knew 
also that many men of the world had little time 
even to acquire Anowledge ;e therefore, he asked 
them to: hear what holy-Hiving is and what hely- 
iving leads to, from the monks who beg their 
bread at their doors. When they will throw some 
eatables into their bowls,. they will tell them that 
‘hoby-living leas to*amtvers§f love and universal 
tove to: MiPodna:' asked, "these monks woald con- 
:sider-it their solemn dudy to tell them what holy- 
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diving is and which are the pure acts, Bath to 
monka andto the householders Nirvdna is acces- 
sable. Salvation is at every body's door. It re- 
quires no religious sacrifices, worships, mortifica- 
tions and troubles,—it can be achieved by the rich 
as well as by the poor, by the learned as well as by 
the ignorant, by men ax well as by women. It does 
not ask a man to do this or that,—-it does not say, 
love this and hate that,—it does not demand much 
from a man ; it is as available,~as easy to be had, 
as tlfe water of the sky or the air of the atmos. 
phere. All min is equal—all man is entitled to 
attain it, Let all come hand in hand in purity and 
dove; and all will reack thp lané, where there 
is no [death, n¢ rhange, no misery, no pain :— 
where-all ia blissful and all immortal ;—where man 
is the Buddha,—where father and son, God and 
man, ate the same,—where the heaven and the 
earth have no separate existence. 

This is the relizion of the Buddha; this was 
the religion of Srikrishna ; this is and will be the 
religion of all Buddhas. This is the only religion 
for mankind,—this is the only path through which 
man can attain salvation. 

Shoald we say what lightthe Buddha received 
under the ever-famous Bo-tree? It was'those three 
oid words,—-tie words that echoed and re-echoed 
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6 the beautiful banks of the Jamuna and the fear- 
ful field of Kurukshetra,—it was the three great 
old words-—Action, Purity and Joye. 


[6] : 


We shall now speak a few words on the 
general teachings and the mission works of the 
Buddha. We shall then see what effects Buddha’s 
religion made on mankind in general. 

The Buddha made elaborate rules for the 
monks of his Order and he formulated some beauti- 
ful moral precepts for the householders. We have 
hardly space enough to do justice to the grand 
and sublime rules and Jews of his Order; we shalt 
therefore quote here only a few of his moral pre- 
cepts and general doctrines. 

‘When Gautama, just before his death, took his 
tast formal farewell of the assembled Order, he said, 
“ Oh, mendicants, thoroughl; learn, and practise, 
and perfect, and spread abroad the Law, thought 
out and revealed by me, in order that this religion 
of mine may last long, and be perpetuated for the 
good and happiness of the great multitudes, out 
of pity for the world, to the advantage and 
prosperity of,gods aud men. . What is that Law? 
It ia (s) the foyws’Earnest Aeditasiess (2) the four 

iy , 
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Great Efforts (3) the four Roads::to Saintship (4) 
the five Moral powers (5) the seven kinds of 
Wisdom, and (6) the Noble Kight.fold Path.” 
(Rh. D. Buppuist Suttas, pp. 61-63.) 
o This is the sum and substance—a_ short 
summary,—of the teachings of the Buddha. We 
shall now try to explain each of the above 
doctrines. 
I. The four Earnest Meditations are meditation, 
(2) On the impurity of the body. 
‘(On the evils which arise from sensation. 
{ci On tle: impermanence of ideas, 
{d)' Ov the conditions of, existence. - 
a, The four Great Efforts areethe efforts. 
(a) To prevent bad qualities from arising, 
(23 To put away bad qualities which have 
arisen. 
() To produce goodness not previously 
existing, 
(d) To increase goodness when it does exist.” 
3. The four Roads to Saintship are four means 
by which it is attained, namely, 
(a) The will to acquire it. 
(6) The necessary exertion. 
(c) The necessary preparation of the heart. 
Pos Investigation. a e oot 
“The BveMoral Powersaret— sr 
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(a) . Faith. 

(8) Energy. 

(c) Recollection. 

(d) Contemplation. 

(e) Intuition. 

§. The seven kinds of Wisdom ere, 

{e) Energy. 

(8) Recollection. 

 (c) Contemplation. 

(d) Investigation of Scripture. 

{e} Joy. 

(fA) Repose. 

(g) Serenity. 

6. The NobleeZight-fold Path are— 

(a) Right Belief. 

(0) Right Aims. 

(c) Right Speech. 

id) Right Actions. 

(e) Right Means of livelihood. 

(7) Right Endeavour. 

(g) Right Mindfulness. 

(4) Right Meditation. 

This Path is. called Middle Path; that is to 
say, in being free, on the one hand, from devotion 
to the enervating pleasures of sense which are 
degrading, vilgar, sensual, ‘vain and profitless ; 
and, on the other, frow any trust in the efficacy of 
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the mortifications practised by ascetics, which are 
painful, vein and useless. 

This middle course {pathy of a virtuous life, 
resulted from four fundamental truths, called Fowr 

» Noble Truths,—-namely (1) Suffering (2) the Cause 
of Suffering (3) the Cessation of Suffering (4) and 
the Path which leads to the Cessation of Suffering. 

(1) Suffering—Birth is sorrowful; growth, 
decay, illness, death, all are sorrowful; separation 
, from objects we tove, hating what cannot be 
avoidtd and craving for what cannot be obtained, 
are sorrowful; briefly such states of mind, as co- 
exist with the consciousness of individuality, with 
the sense of separate exisfence,'are the states of 
suffering and sorrow. 

(2) The Cause of Suffering —The action of 
the outside world on the senses excites a craving 
thirst for something to satisfy them, or a delight 
in the objects presenting themselves, either of 
which is accompanied by a lust of life. These are 
the causes of sorrow. 

(31 The Cessation of Sorrow. The complete 
conquest over and destruction of this eager thirst, 
this lust of = is that by which sorrow 
ceases. . 

(4: The path lading to the Vessation of 
Sorrow,—is the Noble Eightfold Path. 
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The Buddha said, “Enter on this Path and 
make an end of sorrow: verily the , Path has 
been preached by me, who have found out how 
to queach the darts of grief. You yourselves 
must make the effort: the Buddhas are only 
preachers; the thoughtful who enter the Path are 
freed from the bondage of the deceived.” 

What is this Path then? We have already 
mentioned that this Path has Eight Divisions, 
namely, Right Views, Right Aims, etc, 

The Path bas also four Stages, as follows :— 

1. First State—When a man arrives at a 
perception of thes Four Noble Truths, (viz. 
Suffering, theeCausg of Suffering etc.,) he becomes 
converted. One can” arrive at ¢he perception of 
the Four Noble Truths by the help of one or more 
of the following means, (4) Companionship with 
the good, (4) Hearing of the Law, (c) Enlightened 
Reflection, and (4) the Practice of Virtue. While 
in this firat Path a man bedorpes free successively 
{1) from the delusion of Self, (2) from doubt as to 
the Buddha and his doctzines and (3) from the 
belief in the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. 

2. Second Stage—Thus (reed from dovbt and 
the delusions of Seifand rityalism man succeeds 
in this Path in redpcity to a minimum. lust, 
ateed and delusion.. 
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3. Third, Stage—Iini this Path. the last rem. 

nants of sensuality,. malevolence; etc, being des- 
troved, not the least low desire for oneself or wrong 
feeling towards others‘can arise in the heat. 
+ 4 Hourth Stage—The fourth is the Path of 
the Arakats, the men set free by insight in which 
the saint becomes free from desire for material pr 
immaterial.existence; from pride and self righte- 
ousness and-ignorance. . ‘! 

This is the briefest possible description of the 
Baddhistic Religious System. This is the Pracess 
created by the Baddha for the attainment of salva- 
tion ; these. are the Steps built by Gautama to go 
up to the Temple of Eternal Peace aad Rest, 

*e 
7 (74 : 

We havé already said that, the Buddha divided 
his. followers -in two distinct classes, namely, the 
Order of Monks and.the Bauddha Housebolders. 
He made elaborate rules for the members of bis 
Order and most beautiful. moral. precepts far his 
lay follewers. We shall now quote a.few.of his 
moral parcopts intended far-the Householders. , 
The -fallowing are the. .chief duties of the 


Now I telleyou of the life which a householder 
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shoold jead, of:the manner in which a disciple 
should conduct himself well, Such duties which 
are peculiar to a monk cannot be fulfilled by one 
who has a family.’’ 

“ Let him ‘not destroy or cause to be destroyed 
any life at all or sanction the acts of those who 
do so, Let him refrain from even hurting any 
creature, both those that are strong and those that 
tremble in the world,” ; 

“ A disciple should refrain from isitee any 
thing at any place, should not cause anofaer to 
steal anything, ‘should ‘not consent to the acts 
of those who stealeanything; should etd every 
kind of theft.» ; hot 

A wise ‘man shoeld avoid yurhastity! as it it 
were a burning pit of live coals; one, who is not 
able to live in a state ‘af celibacy, ‘should mot 
commit adultery.” 

“When one is come to a royal assembly or an 
official enquiry he should no? ts// ties to’ any one, 
or cause any to-tell lies-or consent#o the acts of 
those whe. tell lies; be should sveid every ie 
of untruth.” ‘ a 

“The householder, ‘should: pat, indulge ip, in- 
toxicating drinks, should not gpusejothers to drink, 
should not “sanction the vabts.of -dhose who atin 
knowing that it results insanity.” Belt 
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The following general rules of a householders 
duties arewnost beautiful. 


Genera) Duties. 


é PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 
‘Pa rents should— 
i. Restrain their children from vice. 
2. Train them in virtue. 
3 Have them taught arte and science. 
4 Provide them with suitable phasbands, or 
oo wives, 
§. Give thom their inheritance. 
The child should say — é 
t, Iwill support them who supported me. 
2. I will p2rform famiy duties incumbent on 
+ them. 
3. [will guard their property. 
4. Ewitl make myself worth to be their heir. 
5 When they are gone, | will honour their 
memory. » ' 
PuPis AND TEACHERS. 
The pupiis should honour their teachers. 
By rising in their presence, 
By ministering to them. 
By obeying them. *° 
By supplying theirwants. - ‘ 
By atténtion to instructions. 


wegses 
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The teacher shonld show his affection to his 
pupils— é 

1. By training them in afl that is good. 

2. By teaching them to hold knowledge fast. 

3. By instruction in science and lore. * 

4. By speaking well to them, to their friends 
and companions. 

5. By guarding them from danger. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. — 


The husband should cherish his wige. 
t. By treating her with respect. 
2. By treating her with kindness. 
3. By being faithffl to her. , 
4. By causing her to be honoured by others, 
5- By giving her suitable ornaments and 


clothes. - 
The wife should show, her affection for her 
husband :— . 


1. By doing her household works aright. 

2. By being hospitable to kinsmen and 
friends. 

3. By being a chaste and faithful wife. 

4. By being a thrifty hgusekeeper. 

5. By showing skiN and diligence in all she 
has to do, 
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FRIENDS AND COMPANIONS. 


Man should minister to his friends. 
1. By giving presents. 
By courteous speech. 
3- By promoting their interest. 
4. By treating them as his equals. 
5. By sharing with them his prosperity. 
Friends should show their attachment tohim— 
t. By watching over him when he is off his guard 
* a. By guarding his property when he is careless, 
3. By offeging a refuge in danger. 
4. By adhering to him in misfortune. 
5. By showing kindness to his family, 
MASTER AND Servants. 
The master should provide for the welfare of 
his dependants. 
1 By ‘apportioning work to them according 
to their strength. 
By supplyingrsuitable food and wages. 


» 





2. 
3. By tending them in sickness. 

4. By sharing with them unusual delicacies. 
5. By new aud then granting them holidays. 


Servants should show their attachment to him 
as follows :— ee, 

1. By rising before hin. ‘ 

a. By retiring Jater to rest, 


3 
+ 
5 
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Being content with what is given to them, 
Working cheerfully and thoroughly. 
Speaking well of him. ° 


LAYMEN AND THOSE DEV@TED TO RELIGION. 
The honourable man ministers to mendicants 
and Brahmans— 


By affection in act. 

By affection in words. 

By affection in thoughts. 

By giving them a ready welcome. 

By supplying their temporal wants. x 


* 


The monks should show their affection to him-- 


1. 


Pete yp 


By dissuadirg him from vice. 

By exhorting him to virtue. 

By feeling kindly towards yim. 

By instructing him in religion, 0 
By cleacing up his doubts. 

By pointing the way to heaven, © 


We can quote many more such beautiful pre. 
cepts, but we have hard gpace for more. It 
would suffice, if we say, almost all the moral pre- 
cepts, now observed all over the world, did origi- 
nate from the great Buddha. 


C8) 


We shall now try to gfe a short account of 
the great Order.® : 
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1. Admission.—Foriadmitance into the Order 

no other credentials were required than the mere 
wish of the applicant. He had to state that he 
was free from contagious disease, consumption 
and fits, that he was neither a slave nora debtor; 
“and that he had obtained the consent of his 
parents. At first the candidate was admitted 
merely having his head shaved, putting on the 
orange-coloured robes and leading a retired 
life. 
‘2, Food—""No monks can eat solid food 
except between sunrise and noon and total absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks is obligatory. The 
usual mode of obtaining food is fpr the monks to 
take his begging bow! and ¢idrding it in his hands 
to beg from house to house. He is to say nothing, 
but simply stand at the door, If any thing is put 
into his bow! he utters a pious wish for the giver 
and passes on. When enough hes been given 
he retires to his place of residence to eat it.” 
(Rhys. D.) ‘ 

3- As for clothing, residence and occupations 
the Buddha did not make any hard and fast rules. 
His monks used three pieces of the orange- 
coloured cloths; they could live where they liked, 
they generaily used‘ to live in large monasteries ; 
built by the lay followers. * : 
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The following might be said to be the daily 
life of a Monk, ‘ 

* He shall rise before day-light and wash; then 
sweep the Vihéra, fetch the drinking water for 
the day, filter it and place it ready for use. Re; 
tiring to a solitary place, he shall then meditate 
on the regulations. Soon after, taking the beg- 
ging bowl, he is to follow his superior in his daily 
round for food, and on his return is to bring water 
for his feet and place the alms-bow! before him. 
After the meal is over, he is to wash the aluty 
bowl. About an hour alterwards,,he is to begin 
his studies from the book, or to copy one of them, 
asking his superior | about passages he does not 
understand, At sun*sat he is agaip to sweep the 
Vihdra, aud lighting a lamp, to listen to the, teach- 
ings of his superior and repeat such passages from 
the Cannon as he bas learnt. If he finds he has 
committed a fault, he is to tell his superior. He 
is to be content with sueh things he has and 
keeping under his senses to grow in grace without 
laughtiness of body, speech or mind.’ (Rhys. D. 

This is the Religion of the Buddha. Let us now 
see what effect it made on mankind in general, 


“ ‘te |e 
For forty. five years he ‘passed every moment of bis 
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life in mission works, in preaching his gospel to all 
alike, in sending out missionaries to alt directions, 
in organising the monasteries and colleges and in 
extending his religion all over the world. His 
raissionaries went as far east-ward as China and as 
far west-ward as Europe; they went to Tartary 
in the north and Cylon in the south. And the Bud. 
dha’s religion was welcomed everywhere. People 
in hundreds and thousands hastened to enlist them- 
selves under his banner. The reason was not far to 
seek. iis religion was the simplest and the purest. 
In it all was equal,—there were no caste, no creed, 
no class, no plebian and partician, no Bratman and 
Chandal ; no distinction and differerce whatsoever. 
In his religion tere were né costly sacrifices, pain- 
ful mostifications, priestly persecutions and unin- 
telligible mysticisms. His religion was all plain, all 
jon purity and morality 
were valued and respected; in his religion there 
was the universal love jin his religion there was the 
hope for certain salvation for all, These were the 
reasons why his religion was welcomed whenever it 





simple, all‘pure. In his reli 








reached ; these were the reasons why man in every 
house, where a Buddhist monk ever came to beg 
his food, adopted the religion of the Buddha. 

Such was the grand’ organisation ¢f his Order 
that after his’ death his followers continued his 
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gteat work and spread his religion far and wide. 
India, from the hoary Himalays to the island city, 
from the Indus to the Bramhaputra, adopted the 
religion of the Buddha. It spread out of India—it 
covered all the countries as far as the Pacific Ocea’ 
in the east and the Mediterranean in the west; 
it covered all the people of Tibhet, Tartary, and 
of countries as far North as the Artic Ocean, The 
whole of Asia from sea to sea adopted the grand 
and sublime religion of the Buddha, ” 

But these were the direct effects of the Buddha’s 
preachings and his matchless missionaries, in- 
defatigable in work ; “but these were not all, His 
religion made indirett, effects over the enlighten« 
ment and civilisation of Europe,—*nay, of the whole 
world. Christianity is but a child of Buddbism, 
Jesus was brought up in Buddhism and, preached ; 
Uke adopted morals of Budahism; the Coristian . 
apostles adopted all the rales of the Buddhist 
Order of the monks. 

But this was net all. Seven hundred fifty years 
after the birth of Christ, a great man, well-known 
in the Christian world as St. John of Damuscas, 
wrote a book, called, “Barlaam and Josaphat.” 
it is well. known that’ the gp3ty of “ Barlaam and 
Josaphat’’ becare a mbst popular, book during 
the middle ages. In the East jt was translated 
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into Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, Armenian and 
Hebrew; in the West it existed in Latin, French, 
Italian, German, Engksh, Spanish, Bohemian and 
Polish. As early as 1204 A. D., it was translated 
into Icelandic and latterly into the language of 
the Philipine Islands. It is a well-known fact that 
this most popular book helped to spread the king- 
dom of purity and virtue all over Europe. Perhaps 
without the popular story of Josaphat which was 
read ig, almost every household in Europe, Chris. 
tianity would, not have so soon spread over the 
chilly lands of the West. But Europe and Chris- 
tianity have honoured Josaphat ; they have placed 
him in the rank of saints, Jn the Eastern Church 
a6th August is "the St. Josaphat’s day and in the 
Roman Martyrologuem November 27th is assigned 
to the Sairt. 

Now who is this St. Josaphat? The author, 
Jobn of Damuscas, oad that the Saint was a son 
of an Indian king, but he became a hermit after- 
wards. He added that he heard the story from men 

, who came from India, It has been now proved 
beyond all doubt that Josaphat, which means 
Bodhisattva, was no other than Gautama Buddha 
(Of Kapilévastu. (Keed Muxmuller’s. « The migra- 
tion of Fables}. The whdle story of Josaphat is so 
timitar with the life of the Buddha as narrated in 
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the Lalitavistara that either the author of Josaphat 
had read that book or heard the story from one 
who had read it and remembered it so well as to 
repeat it in all its details. 

One thousandg and three hundred years have 
passed away after the death of the great Buddha. 
His religion has changed beyond recognition :— 
his simple and pure Gospels have been turned into 
a mass of unintelligible cannons. But still one- 
third of the human race adore and worship bj as’ 
their God. Though his reliion hag disappeared 
from India, yet he is not forgoiten, nor is he dis- 
honoured ‘or disrespected. He has been acknow- 
ledged as one of the itcarnations of God. Though 
his religion is gone from India, y&t the religions, 
which exist, breathe in the spirit of the great 
Buddba. And as for Europe—time will cume 
when she will acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
that Christianity owes to athe religion of the 
Buddha,—but still Buddha lives amongst them in 
the person of their honoured Saint,—Josaphat of 
India. 


APPENDIX. 


OTHER PROPHETS. 


C1) 


« 

E have said that besides the four great men 
Ww who camésto show us the path to heaven 
there were a few more who graced India with 
their holy «births and explained or preached the 
parts or the whole of the Great TrutH. We 
do not mean that these great men were lesser 
prophets; it is impossible to make any distine- 
tians amongst men in whom the great Spirit 
appeared for a particular purpose,—a purpose only 
known by the unknowable Providence. But we 
know by the study of the lives and teachings of 
these great men fifa they appeareg to explain 
the great truphs, preached by frikrishna and the 
Buddha, they came to explain away the differences 
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that arose in their teachings; they were born to 
smooth down the quarrels that arose amongst the 
followers of various religions, 

After a long life of missidnary works the Buddha 
passed away; but his religion did not disappegt 
with him. His beloved followers carried on his 
works and spread his religion far and wide. About 
three hundred years after his death, Asoka, the 
King of the Magadha, became an enthusiastic 
follower of the Buddha and took every possible 
means and spent immense sum of mMey to 
spread bis religion. The whole*of India from 
the Himalayas to ghe sea was covered with the 
religion of the Bugdha,—it spread out of India 
and extended as far®east as the Pacific Ocean. 
But extension of religion meant deterioration of 
its vital truths. Buddha's religion did not escape 
from the rusts that gathered round itn age. As 
his religion extended over half of the world, as it 
passed through many a decadg, it outgrew itself, 
its vital truths, its simplicity, its purity, its best 
parts were forgotten; it became a complicated 
atheism,—a mass of unintelligible dogmas and a 
superstitions ee The real and true Buddhism 
‘was gone, 

Buddhals geligion ‘pad destroyed the religion of 
the Aryans; Idng before bis birh Stikrisuna’s 
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teachings had fallen inta oblivien; and compli 
cated philosophies and unintelligible theologies had 
reigned in the plact of the simplest religion of 
the earth, The Buddha was born to revive the 
simplicity of religion,—he was born to revive the 
light that was gone out,—he came to explain the 
great truths once preached,—but alas, his religion 
met with the fate that had befallen that of Sri 
krishna; it fell into oblivion and was washed 
away by the flood of priestly bigotry and ignorant 
stiperstition. 

Within a theusand years after the death of the 
Buddha, India had neither the religion of Srikrishna 
nor that of the Buddha, Simplicity ir religion was 
gone, On one,hand the ‘Hindu bigotries and 
superstition had raised up their heads and on the 
other the Buddha’s sublimity bad cowed down its 
head, On cne hand God bad been made into many 
manifestations, on the other He had been totally 
ignored and denied. Ort one hand Pantheism had 
been introduced and on the other Atheism had 
been let loose amongst the masses. 

Can Ever-merciful Father of the Universe leave 
humanity in such an abject state of helplessness 
and misery? His great Spirjt, ever fond of man- 
kind, came down fréta the beaven’s height and 
appeared ntiarman who faved the spirity of he 
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Hinduism and Buddhism from final death. He 
collected all the beauties, sublimities and truths of 
old Aryanism and the dead Buddhism in one place 
and formed them into a philosophy, a theology 
and a religion, This great man was Sankard 
chérjja, With him disappeared the unintelligible | 
cannons of Buddhism and philosophical dogmas of 
Hinduism, 

But he retained the vital truth of the Buddha's 
teaching,—namely “man by self-culture can be- 
come the God.” Sankara’s philosophy wad based 
on this truth; he tried to pick tip from every 
religious book thisefundamental truth and wrote 
innumerable cemmegtaries on the Hindu religious 
books to prove that every Sastr¢ proved his asser- 
tion. But the reason, for which Buddha's teach. 
ings finally landed on atheism, was equally good 
in the case of Sankara, His religibn,—at least this 
fundament@l truth of his religion,—was too unin- 
telligible for the masses. ‘fey grovelled as usual 
in darkness and lay drowned in superstition, 

Thus the Spirit of the Ever-merciful Creator 
again had to come down and appear in ftesh and 
blood. The man whose body was thus hallowed 
was named Rémdnuja. Hy came to supply the 
want left “ugsupplied zby” Senkar; he came to 
place before man an intelligible dnd conceivable 

s 
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God. It is impossible for man to know the unknow- 
able God,—but unless they get a God to love and 
to adore, 1o worship and to pray, to thank and to 
praise, man cannot bé happy; he has no escape 
from superstition and ignorance. Ramdnuja deified 
a hero,—perhaps the greatest hero known in that 
age. He placed Godhood on Réma and tried to 
fill up the gap teft unfilled by Sankar. 

But alas, man loves to grovel in ignorance and 
superstition! Sankar and Ramdnuja could not save 
him {vam his downward course. India became the 
ficld for the geussest superstitions and ignorance. 

Thus many along year passed ~India had no 
religion, 60 to speak. India’s gusatest glory,— 
religion, —disapagared from‘her unholy land. Just 
at this period a great religion entered India from 
the west,—it was Mabomedanism. It was a religion 
that rose ‘lo destroy idolatry and to declare the 
existence of one God. India had falen so low 
that she had forgatteén the words of her own 
great sages and believed the existence of thirty- 
three millions of gods and goddesses. She had 
fallen so low that she had to leara this great 
tfuth from men that came from the wilderness 
of the west. When Mahomedanism entered India 
it had met with the sathe deterioratior as the old 
religions of Judia. It had becdme the creed of 
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the wildest and most fanatic race of men; and 
India passed through many a bitter year under 
their invasions and rule. 

Once more the true religion made an attempt 
to raise its head. Almost simultaneously the* 
great Spirit of God appeared in the hallowed 
bodies of three great men. Rémdnand rose in 
Benares and dectared against the three great 
creeds of Hinduism,—namely priestsom, caste- 
system and idolatry. He declared against all Puyas; 
sacrifices and worships,—he declared the untversab ; 
brotherhood of man and love to Géd as the only 
means of salvation. « 

Another great mag named Goruk Nath appear. 
ed in the Punjab; he reiterate? all that was 
said and declared by Raéménand; he preached 
against the priests, against the caste-system 
against the multiplicity of gods. He too dectared 
the universal bretherhood of nan in the world 
below and one God in heaven Above ; but this God 
being unknowable by man, he declared that Siva 
was the only god:to be worshipped, 

Seill there was idolatey,—still there was com- 
plication and multiplicity,—stilt there was supers. 
tition and. priestly bigotry,—sqill there were cast- 
system and’ a thousand other priestly tyranies. 
A man rose from the lowest stratum ‘of the society 
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yto declare that universal love was the only means 
of salvation. His name was Kadir. 

Thus one after another five great men attempted 
to revive the light that was gone out j= Sankara- 
chérja, Réminuja, Réminand, Goruk Nath and 
Kabir, all tried to explain the great truths preached 
by Srikrishna and the Buddha. But their attempts 
were partially successful, in fact their mission 
was to oxplain and revive the parts of the great 
truth and not the whole. They did what they were 
born to“to, 

Though matty saints and sages were born, 
though one ‘alter the other muny prophets were 
born to preach the great truths,>-get the world’s 
downward cours¢ towards sin and crime was not 
checked. Virtue was destroyed and impiety in- 
creased, and at last it became necessary for All- 
merciful God to appear again in flesh and blood to 
preserve the good and to destroy the bad. 

At last another réat prophet was born,—it 
was Nemye Chaitanya of Navadiwpa,—in fact he 
was another great Buddha,—Chaztanye means also 
enlightened; the words Chaitanya and Buddha 
mean the same, But before we narrate the life 
and career of Chaitanya, we ‘shall briefly narrate 
the lives and teachings 8f the five grect'men whose 
names we have ‘mentioned. 





“SAMKARA. 


. C1) 


IN the beginning of the ninth centuty Samkara 
was born at a place called Chetamber in the 


Decan, but his childhood did not pass in the 
place of birth; for we find him living ‘with bis 
mother in Malabar when he was only 12 years of 
age. He lost his father in boyhood, and had none 
in the world to look after his education ;—his 
mother could hardly” make two ends meet and 
poverty was ‘ht their dgor. But she was an extra- 
ordinary woman ; she took specjal care to educate 
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her son in all the Séstras, and Samkar learnt them 
at rapid strides. It is said that whea he was] only 
rixteen, ke hecame master of all{the philosophies 
and theologies. 
iv all Malabar; 

But the young scholar had already got a big 
idea into his head. He had already tprrceived the 
chaos that pervaded all through India in the matter 
of religion and philosophy. Nearly fifteenthuadred 
years had rolled away tnto the junknowable womb 
of Timé after the death of the great Buddha; his 
simple and sublime religion had detriorated and 
fallen into the abyQes of superstition and bigotry ; 
the old retigion and philosophy of the Aryans had 
tried to raise upitheir heads both sense and non. 
sense, religion and superstition,, knowledge and 
ignorance, were struggling for supremacy ina sea 
of chans. metar cleatly saw through the darke 
ness that reigned over the once-happy land of the 
Rishis ; he felt for the inost miserable state in which 
the once-glorious land of the Aryas had fallen, He 
determined to revive the light that was gone out: 
he resnived to clear out the thorny weeds that had 
covered the tree of knowledge,—he made up his 
his mind to move the rusts from the weapon that 
would enable men té clear a pbssage through 
the jungle of ignorance to the land of bliss. 


None there was so learned as he 






nay, in the all Decan. 
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He determined to leave his home and hearth, 
and to go out on a great mission,—a mission of 
réligious reformation. He was then only sixteen 
years of age—out he felt ‘that he was strong: 
enough to combat with superstition aud ignorances 
He tad determined to go awav,—but he could not 
do it on account of tlhe importunities of his mother 
wethe-only tie that kept him chained in this world, 
He again and agaiw prayed for her consent,—he 
fell at her feet and entreated her to allow Iam to- 
go; but no, he was her only j y,—he was her’ 
only stay in this world of misery? and death,— 
she could not givesher consent, she could not 
let him go ae an ascetic to roam over the. 
world. No,—so long sle was aljve, her beloved . 
Samkar could not go away! But Saméar was. 

“resolute, * 

On a certain day, the mother’ and the son 
went to a neighbouring village to attend an invi- 
tation, On their way back’ t-home they saw a 
streainlet, which they walked acsuss a tew hours. 
before, bad swollen up and was running at @ furious 
speed. The mother and the son got down into the: 
water to walk acrogs it, but soon they found that 
it was too deep for fordiog. They reached the . 
bottom of tit stteansbetyauete water reached up, . 
to their chins. “ Mother, ‘cried Saméar, “say biae 
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you will allow me to go away,—give me your per- 
mission ; if not, give myself up and I am drowned, 
T shall drown myself before your eyes.” , The poor 
motherimarked the determinedflook of her son— 
she had no'other alternative. She consented, and 
Samkar cartied his mother on‘ bis back and safely 
reached therother side of the streamlet. 

A few days after, Somkar \ook farewell of his 
mother and left Malabar. There was none but his 
poor mother to weep and lament for his departure. 
He wa¢ an unknown and un-cared-for orphan boy, 
—whe was thUre to enquire where he went away ? 
Those, whose ears the piteous cries of his mother 
reached, cursed and called him names and walked 
away from his deoys, never to enquire how the poor 
widow fared. 


So pay 


For sixteen long- years Samar roamed over 
India,—travelling as far north as the Himalayas, 
and visiting all the celebrated pilgimages and seats 
of fearning. His great mission-works are known 
by the name of “Conquests.” He wrote Commen- 
taries on almost all the celebsated works, amongst 
which his Commentaries on.the Vedanta‘ Philosophy, 

sand: Bhegavatgita might be mentioned. 
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Besides the Commentaries he wrote innumerable- 
original works in yerses which are matchless in 
sweetness, melody and thought. Perbeps never 
in the history of any literature a stupendous writer 
like him is found. He, began to write when hg 
was only 16 years old—an age i which the- 
majority of men are known as mere boys; he 
lived only 16 years more, but within this short time: 
he wrote Commentaries ou almost all philosephicak 
and theobogical works extant, and wrote inaumer-. 
able original works. : “ : 

This was not all. He went to ali the celebrated: 
seats of learning then in existence in India. He- 
challenged the deagmed mea to discussion and: 
argued with them till he was ablp to convert them. 
to his opinions. ‘He searched for the celebrated- 
Rishis and sages, haunted them out in the jungles. 
and caves and converted them to his way. of under- 
standing Séstvas. It is said that he did not: leave- 
a single scholar or sage unccaverted ; his philoso- 
phical conquests are unique in the world. Thushe 
created erder out of: chaos ; thus he lighted up the 
land where there was darkness and disorder; thus. 
he brought out a religion from the depth of an. 
ocean which was fullof moss,and reeds. 

He did itct allow thg malter to rest there. Like- 
the great Buddha, he attempted Yo. establish s. 
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religious Order. Buddha’s monks are gone, but 
Samkar’s Sanydsins are stilt to be found alt over 
India. He established four great monasteries in 
four different”parts of India,—one’ on the hill of 
Sringagiri, called ‘Sringagiri’ mat, one at Dwarka, 
cated Sdérad&# mat, one at Srikshtrhra calted 
Goburdhan mat and one at Badorikasrxma’ called 
SFoshi mat, We shouldimention here that his dis. 
ciples and the disciples of his disciples foundet 
altogether ten mats and every Sanydsin, worth the: 
name, nist belong to one of these mats. 

Thus Samtaba passed sixteen years on mission 
works, visiting al! parts of India, once only visiting” 
the south to meet his mother whemsife was on her 
death bed. He “finally went to Cashmere aad 
passed the latter portion of-his fe in the Sringa.’ 
girt mat. Ouly a few months’ before bis death 
he went to the fasht mat and thence he proceeded 
to Kedar Nath, Fhere the great reformer, the 
matchless preacheriat.d the wonderful philosopher 
died at the early age of thitty twoto the greatest: 
grief of his innumerable disciples and tutlowers. 

The unkuownfiané uncared-for orphaa boy 
sixteen years ago left bis mother’s but: in 
Malabar and went oq carve “out ajjnew celigion 
for humanity; he lived but sixtees 4years but 
sinteen years were sufficient: to make bis name : 
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Unown and respected in every Indian house-hold’; 
sixteen vears’ works were! sufficient to make the 
people deify him after his death. He is now 
known ia India as the incafnation of Shiva. He 
is still the great light with the help of avhick 
the Hindu theology and philosophy are read and 
understood. 


[8) 

He wha has carefully studied both ‘the Windus 
and Buddha Séstvas cannot but comle to the con- 
clusion that Samkar's attempt was to save from 
final destruction che best jams of both the religions. 
In fact he tried to establish by fis extraordinary 
intellectual, powers that the essence of both the 
Hindu and Buddha religions are the same. He 
searched: through: all the Hindu philosophical sys- 
tems to find ont some similarity of the Buddha's 
phitosopby in them, He found it in Vedanta and 
some of the Upanishads; he forth with wrote 
Commentaries on the works, explaining them in 
the light of the Bhuddbistic philosophy. The great 
Buddha declared that man by self-culture can attain 
Buddhahood ; Saméar explained that the teaching 
of the Vedanta , Philosphy ia that man: by self. 


culture can attain God-bead. Ne retained the nanre . 
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-of God to save his religion from atheism which 
was the out-come of the Buddhism. Buddha’s 
‘philosophy was based on the great phiolsophy of 
Kapila :—Samkar's Vedanta was also based on 
that of great Kapila. In fact a careful study of 
Samkar's Commentaries would clearly prove that 
he attempted to put the Hindu garb over the sub+ 
dime and chaste philosophy of Gautama Buddha. 

' Sambar not only tried to save the philosophy of 
the Buddha, but he tried to save his grand Order 
of celigious monks, which was disorganised out of 
recognition. He rejected much that was uoneces- 
gary and unsuited to the time; he introduced 
some innovations which he considered absolutely 
necessary for the present circumstances of the 
society, A cursory view of Samkar’s Order of 
Sanydsin would show that it is nothing but the 
ald Buddhistic Order revived in a new garb. 

Thus retaining the best gems of the religion of 
the great Buddha amd writing elaborate and grand 
Commentaries on old works, Samar virtually des- 
troyed the iast vistage of the crumbled down 
Buddhism in India. But he could not revive the 
religion of the pre-Buddhistic Aryans, whose works 
he commented upon, That was a task beyond the 
powers of humanity. ‘The religion of the Vedas 
and Upanishads and the religion of Srikeishna,— 
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which was the outcome of the Vedas and the Upa- 
nishads,—were as much gone down into oblivion 
by the sad havoc that the all-devouring Time 
made on them as the all-grand Buddhism. It was 
as much gone as the religion of the monks:—therey 
fore Samkara’s religion though introduced as the 
religion of the old Aryas,—was naturally quite a 
different thing from that of the religion of the 
Vedas or the Upanishads. ‘ 
But idolatry had taken such a strong hold of the 
people, of both the Buddhists and the Hindds, that 
even Sankara with all his great intellectual powers 
could hot root it out*from India, Perhaps he found 
it an impossiblé thsk, and therefore he thought it 
better to create some order ort Bf the great dis- 
order in which the people used to worship and 
adore idols, It is needless,to say that considering 
the philosophy he preached, he could not have any 


faith in idol or hero-worship, but he did not declare 





a crusade against the popular teligion. He rather 
adopted the popular beliefs; and in some of his mats 
he established the idols of Saraswati, (Goddess 
of Learning), Siva and others, evidently thinking 
that they could do no harm to men who had 
been freed from ignbrance, and would surely help 
men, who wete jn ignorance, in their attempt at 
self-cultare, \ 
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Yhas Samar tied to pick out the gems of the 
philosophies aud theologies of India; thus he tried 
to save the leachings of Srikrishua and the Buddha, 
thus he tried to string'up the best jewels of Bud- 
lism and Hinduism, Perhaps he was the greatest 
preacher and philosopher of India, next to Gautama 
Budéha of A 








(1) ; 
oe hundred years’ atter the death of 


Samkar, another great man rose to save 


the true religion from deterioration: and death. 

Before the birth of Samar, and some years after 

the death of Buddha, phe religion of Siva rose 

to be the mgst prominent ratigion in Indias In- 

numerable works had been already» written to 
the glory of Siva and his coasort ; 
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of templ-s had been built all over the country 
and many of the Buddha Yérpas had been con- 
verted into Srva’s temples. With all bis greatness 
ness Samkar cuuld ‘not steer clear out of this 


strong-hold of Saiv 





ov; he did not venture, 
and perhaps be was not strong enough, lo declare 
a crusade against the religion of Siva; there- 
fore as soon as he was dead, he was accepted 
asthe incarnation of Siva, and his words and 
Verses were quoted to strenythen the already strong 
Saivaism. 

Though Samkar’s phitosnphy was accepted by 
the learned, his religion was not accepted by the 
masses. His great Order of Samsara remained as 
he founded it,ehut the teachings he taught dis- 
appeared into oblivion. 

To destroy the superstitious Saivaism whigh 
was prevalent ia India from the end to end, and po 
bring simplicity ana sublimity into the unwieldy 
mass of dogmas whyh" were known to be Religion, 








—# teat man was again born in the Deccan. To 
save the religion that was founded in the north 
on the banks of the famuna and the Ganges, 
two meo were born one after the other in the 
far south on the banks of the Krishna aad the 
Kaveré. 





This great man was Rimannja. He was born 
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at place called Perumber; his father’s name was 
Keshaba and his mother was called Bhumi Devi. 
He was educated at Kanchipur in the Bejoynagore 
District and from that place he began to preach 





his new religion. Thence he went to a place 
called Srirangam,—where he lived for some years 
and wrote many works explaining his Religion and 
Philosophy. 

He then started on a missionary tour, defeat. 
ing on his way many Jearned men in philosophical 
discussions and cooverting them to his dpinions. 
He thus took possessions of many’ Saiva temples 
and introduced in, these places the worship of 
Vishnu, ‘The bitterness between the worshippers 
of Vishnu and Siva daily gre keener, till at 
last the king of Srtrangam resolved to extermi- 
nate the Vishnu worshippers. Riménuja barely 
escaped with his life and took shedter th the king- 
dum of Karnaf, the king of which was a Faine. 
But he managed to convert the king and to make 
him a Vishnu worshipper. The king built a great 
temple at a place, called Fedava, where Rémdnuja 
Sived for twelve years. 

At last he was informed that his enemy, the 
king Srivangam, was dead. | He hastened to his 
own nativeslqud and passed tlle remainder portion 
of his life ia religiogs devotions, 
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(2) 


Rémdnuja Vike bis predecessors based his: 
religion on a philosophy of his own, but he went 
tac ther off fram the philosophy of the Buddha and 
kept himself as much near the gwneral belief of 
the peuple as possible. His philosophy rejected 
the two material points, which Samar adopted 
froin the philosphy of the Gautama Buddha. He 
did not adit that man can become God. He said 
man is neither God nor can he aspire to be the 
God hereafter. His relation with God is that of 
the master and the servant, the father and the 
son.—but by self culture can, tan acquire all the 
attributes of God except his Omnipotence. 

There is also another fundamental difference 
between the Philosophy of Sawkar and Ramanuja 
Samtar’s God was attribute-less ; infact Seméar’s 
tendency was thorough}y on the side of the 
Buddhistic philosophy.” Samkar’s God having nov 
attributes is no betier than No-God of the Buddha. 
But Namdauja did not télerate even the semblance 
of atheism in his religion ;—he declared that his- 
Gd is a God of Attributes. He also admitted 
God’s incarnations, ¥ J 

He mentioned the following five ‘as the five 
steps to-attain the state of Afuét® oc Salvalion—— 
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namely (1) cleaning the temple (2) gathering 
flowers, &c., for worship, &c., (3) worshipping 
the God (4) signing the name of the God and 
seading the Sestras and Ys) lastly meditation, 
devotion &c. ‘a 

Although Riménuja rejected the philosophies 
of both Saméar and Buddha, he apparently fol- 
Jowed their methods of attaining salvation and 
establishing a religious Order. He followed Samiur 
almost to the letter in organising bis Order of 
disciples. He established a limited oulber of 
ebief Mats, and the followers of his religion 
were bound to be,attached to one or the other 
of these Maty.« But Saivatsm was a universal 
teligion in India, wheleas Rimdpyja’s Vatsnavism 
never attained to that pvsition. Samkar's sat- 
System has therefore become a uviversal system 
and is honoured and respected?in any part of 
India. His Mats are siili to be lound all over 
the country ; but it was not tbe case with the Order 
that Réménuja established. His religion never 
became popular in the north, and hardly there is 
one Réménuje mat iu the country of the Famuna 
and the Ganges, 

But sull there ase to be found innumerable 
mats and temples in, the? ‘Beccan, founded by 
Réménuse ot by his disciples and followers. His 
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is the chief religion followed by the people from 
the Vindia Range in the north to the dark-blue sea 
in the south, Millions of men and women fallow 
his religion, and he is worshipped and adored by 
thousands and thousands of people as an incarna- 
tion of Vishuu. 





RAMANAND, 


t1] 


IMULTANEOUSLY were three great men bora 
§ in three different parts of the NorthervIndia 
to preach sublimity and simplicity of religion, ft 
was when the Mogul Empire was in its assen 
dency,—when Jehangere and Sabjihan reigned in| 
Delhi,—when the Mahomedan religion had faced 
the religion of the Hindus avd both the religions 
had to yield*ta eqch other, that Ramdnand, Goruk 
Nath and Kabir wete born. 
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Some say that Rimdinand was a disciple of 
Ramanuja, but as he was born some one hundred 
years after the bith of Réménuja, it is not pos- 
sible that he was a direct disciple of the great 
man of the Deccan. But he was surely a fol- 
lawee of KAmduxja in his religion :—ehe accepted 
his philosophy and tried to popularise the religion 
founded by him. 

It is a pity that we know very fittle of the 
history of Raminand; bis biographers delighted 
in fables and myths and wrote more about 
some of bis disciples than about him. But it 
is certain that Réménand lived in Benares and 
from that holy city he begay. ty preach his re- 
ligion, re 

He did not create a new philosaphy, his was 
not a new religion. If he did anything new,—it 
is his deification of the greatest hero known in 
India. It was he who deified Rama and introduced 
the worship of the ¢ eat hero all over the Northern 
India, 

Any one who will take the trouble to study his 
teachings, will come to the conclusion that his 
intention was to popularise the religion of Rémd- 
nuja. He did no} write Lis books in Sanskrit 
as did Saukar and ‘Rdgdnuja, .A\ his works 
were wrilteh in the popular languages of the 
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country. His deification of Rama was nothing but 
a step to popularise religion amongst the masses, 
He found that the God of Réménuja,——though 
not so inconceivable as that */ Sankar,—was «till 
something beyond the undetstansding of the peoples 
in general. The masses could never conceive » 
God which is unknowable even to the sages. But 
they could very easily conceive what a hero was,— 
they could very easily worship and adore a herd, 
whom they hac been taught to admire from their 
childhood,—a hero whose chivalrous acts they had 
been hearing for many days past!—and a hero, 
whose brave acts had captivated their heart and 
who was next t8 God, to every man and woman 
amongst them. As soon as the? were told that 
their most favourite hero was.no other than the 
incarnation of God, they at once hurried to his 
adoration and worship. Ramdnand’s religion be- 
came in no time the most popular creed all oves 
the Nowthern India. ’ 


i2] 
Like his great predecessors Riménand divided 
his followers into two wain divisions,—namely the 


ascetics and sthe housg-holders. He followed 
Rin inujs in organizing his Order? of ascetics, —— 
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in fact he did nothing new. If he did any thing as 
regards his Order of ascetics, it was only a few 
reformations in the Order founded by Réménuja. 
These Orders were all founded after the great 
Order of Gautama Buddha, and therefore whether 
they were founded by Sankar, Rimdnuja or 
Ramanand, they bad hatdly anything new in them. 
Like the Order founded by Sankar, which con- 
tuined ten chief mats, Rimduand fixed the number 
of his mats as seven. Eachand every one of his 
followers was bound to be attached to one or the 
other of these seven mafs. The regulation that 
were observed in these mafs,hardly differed from 
those of the mats of Sankar.. They were and 
still are almost *he same insiitution ;—they differed 
only in their gods; the ascetics of the Samkar’s 
mat worship and adore Siva as their God, whereas 





those of the Rumanand mats worship and adore 
Rama as an incarnation of the god Vishnu. 
Both the ana Vaishnava mats possess 
landed properties and are presided over by 
Mohants. A stranger will never find out their 
differences so long as he does not see the God 
that is worshipped in them. But we should 
mention that pecetics attached to the Réménuja 
mats had to pass *Garough a very vigid life of 
discipline anc privation, whereas .the ascetics 
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fof the Rdmdnand mats have rather an easy 
life. In every way Réménand tried to make 
his religion more popular and more simple; 
his sole aim was to male religion an easier 
affair than what the priests and philosophers 
made it. 

Rémdnand had twelve chief disciples; they 
were picked up from every caste, from the high 
caste Brahmin to the low caste Chandal. Durjng 
his life-time and after his death these twelve 
celebrated men did more in spreading hiss religibn 
than he could himself do. It is evident from the 
castes of his disciples that Raémdnand did not 
recognise casteysystem, and people of every caste 
and creed were sreceived , by him in oper 
arms. 

Each and every one of these twelve disciples 
had left undestroyable foot-prints oa the sands 
of tine ;—but one of them perhaps surpassed his 
own master aud teacher. » He perhaps became @ 
greater man than what Rimdnend was,—he 
perhaps was much more blessed with the celestiab 
fire than any of his colleagues or even his great 
Teacher. It was great Kadir; but before we 
narrate his life, we must briefly mention four other 
great men, | who were ccs&&iered lesser men in 
the following of Ramduand; but who were perhaps 
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if not greater but equally great amongst the twelve 
great disciples of Rémdnand. 


£3j 

One of these four is Navaji the celebrated 
alithor of Bhaktama/. The next is Shurades the 
greatest ballad writer and songesterfthat was ever 
born in India. The next two are matchless poets— 
now known all over the civilized world. One is 
Tulsidas, the author of the Hindi Ramayana and 
th other is Foyded,- the prince of lyric poesy. 

Nabayi was horn in a very low caste family; 
he was abandoned by his mother in the time of 
a deadly famine and was left in the wood. He 
was found by two Vaishnava ascetics, who took 
him to their mat ; “And there the future author of 
the most celebrated biographical work that was 
ever writtenyu Northern India, was brought up. 

When he grew up he was attached to the mat 
and became a disciple qf Ramdnand. It is said 
that he wrote Bhaklamal by the request of his 
master and teacher. Navaji was not only a poet 
of an extraordinary character, but he was hinself a 
saint, and his love towards God and saints was un- 
exemplary in the annals of India. 

We know very littia of Shuradas. It is known. 
that he was bling and was tht most popular poets 
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of his age. His tomb is to be found at a place 
called Shibpur near Benares. It is said that he 
was bern in a Brahmin family and was for some 
time a Collector of revenue under the Mogul Em- 
peror. But he gave away all the revenue to Ged 
Madanmokan in Brindabana and sent boxes 
filled with stones to the Imperial Court. He was 
thrown inte the prison by Raja Toderma/, but 
was set free by Akbar, for the Emperor took him 
for a mad man However Shuradas became a 





Vaisnava ascetic and roamed over the Sountry, 
composing and ‘singing innumerable songs and 
ballads which breathed the fire of love and spirit 
of heaven. * % 4 

Tulsidas was born in a Rowhmin family at a 
place called Hfajpur near Chitrakué Hill, 
He became the Dewan of the king of Benares, 
but at last became an ascetic and ‘went to Brinda- 
bana. After travelling over many places he 
returned to Benares and ‘wrote his celebrated 
Ramdyana. Ue wrote some other works also and, 
passed the remainder ef his life in the hely city of 
the Hindus, 

Foydeva was horn at a place called Kendabille 
in the Western Bengal. Peghaps he is the greatest 
lyric poet Be India. He was a very poor man, 
wut at last he yas forced to marry a girl whose 
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father left her at the door of his poor but. He 
lived a devotional life in his own native village, 
but his sweet Gita Goxinda was read and sung all 
over India from the mountains to the sea. 

Thus Riminand’s religion spread all over the 
country; his disciples roamed over India and 
preached his religion amongst the masses; his four 
great poet-disciples did perhaps more to spread 
his religion by their poesy and songs than any of 
MMs other followers. Thus within a very short 
period Ramanand’s Vaisnavism, or it would be 
better to call his worship of Aéwa, became the 
most popular religion of India. Although he and 
his disciples recognised the otaer’ incarnations of 
Vishnu, they gate prominence to that of Rama 
and even to-day the major portion of his followers 
are the wosshippers of Rama and his consort Sitd 
and their friend the celebrated monkey-god Hanu- 
man. Ramanand gavqa heavy blow to Satvaism, 
though supported by “he grand poesy and grander 
philosophy of Swxkar, and even to-day his Vais- 
navism are to be found ail over the Northern 
India. 
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Pears 
go went further in making the religion more 
simple and sublime thgn what his master 

and teacher, Ramanand, could do. Ramanand 

tried to keep to the ritaals as much as was consis- 

tent with his principles, but Kadir went thoroughly 

against all rituals and all formalities. His religion 

was a religion of simplicity; his motto was love, 


and his meang of salvation °was devotion to God! 
and God alone. ® be 
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The life of Kadir is covered with mystery, 
We know almost nothing of his life and career, 
We have his teachings, collected in many works 
which were written 4nd composed in the most 
popular language. His popular verses are repeated 
even to-day in almost every house-hold from the 
frontier in Bengal to that of the Punjab. The 
events of his life have sunk into oblivion, but his 
sweet, instructive and devotional verses are never 
to be forgotten. 

It is‘said that, he was bora of a Brahmin girl. 
widow, who, to hide her shame, left hita ta a jungle. 
Here was he found by an weaver, named Nuri, 
who was going with his wife to attend an invitation 
in a neighbouring village. The couple took com. 
passion on the forshaken bahy; they took him to 
their home and there they brought him up as their 
own child.“ 

We know nothing of him till he became a 
disciple of R&manand.” It is evident that from bis 
very boyhood he was a sort of religious maniac, 
Though his foster father got him married, yet he 
was not very much attached to home and family. 
He used to roam over the holy city of Benares, 
and one day he forgot, to retyrn home and passed 


the night on the steps 5 UF one of the alanés of the 
holy Ganges. « 
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When he was thus sleeping on the steps of the 
ghaut, the great preacher and devitee, Rémdnand, 
came ta bathe where he was asleep. It was 
still dark, and the great teacher did not see 
the sleeping Kadir and placed his foot upon hiv 
breast. As soon as he found that he had trod 
upun a human body, he cried out “Rama, Rams.” 
Kabir started up and cricd out “I have found it 
at last.” ? 

Réminand marked the peculiarity of the man, 
brought him to his maf, and there, on that Very day, 
Kabir was formatly initiated mto the religion of 
the great teacher. ‘We do not kuow how long 
Kabir remained trug to the religion of bis Guru, 
Most likely be began tu preacw his own religion 
after the death of his master. Whatever be the 
fact, within a very shoit time Auber became a 
greater man than Rdmanand, and*his religion be- 
cue more powerful than any religion then in 
existence ia Iudia. nie 

He passed the remaining portion of his life 
in preaching his religion, but his system of 
but 
saug his religion in popular verses; his teachings 
weie all told in scags and ballads; he never 
asked any bisy t to foll.w him, but roamed over 
the country singiyg his sungs which condemued 


preaching was novel. He did nut preac 
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all formalities and all ritualism. He had no caste, 
no creed; be had no worship, no adoration ; he had 
no idols, no mythology ;—he sang the praise of 
God and God alone. He boldly declared the uni- 
versal brotherhood of mao and the uselessness of 
religions. His creed was love,—love to Nature 
and Nature’s objects, and from Nature’s objects to 
Nature’s God. 


£2] 


THERE are innumerable tales and fables told 
about Kadir ; but many of them are undoubtedly 
the creations of his admirers, but one of these 
stories ae tuld by all his biogtaphers and can be 
cited as a ‘side-lighe to his great character. 

Kabir used to live with his wife Loi in a 
grove outside .the city, and the only work 
that he used to do was to feed the ascetics. 
and devotees who, -1sed to come to his 
hut. But he fas a beggar himself and often 
had to face the want of means to perform bis 
favourite avocations. One day he had nothing— 
but he bad a score of hungry ascetics and beggars 
at his door. He was very, moody and a little 
restless. His good Wile: marked, his doy;n- -cast look 
and asked the rvason of his anait.y. Kabir told 
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her why he was restless. “ My Lord,” said Zoi, 
“if you allow me, I can get some money from 
the banker’s sou.” “How can that be,” said Kadir, 
“Why will he give us the money? His father 
is a great miser.” “Well,” said the wife, “ the 
young man is madly enamoured of me and he 
offered to give me money. Let us take the money 
and punish him.” “Well and good,” replied Kabir 
in joy, ‘yo at once and take some monry. Many 
hungry peaple are at my door.” 

the wile went and saw the bad youngman. 
It is weediess to say that as soon as she promised 
to meet him at night, he gave her the money she 
reqeired. She aastened home, and Aadir had the 
satistaction to feed te poor men who were at his 
door, 

The wight drew on. It was a tremendously 
stormy and rainy night. A cyelone’ was raging 
outside, and the earth was shaking from centre to 
surface. Kabir covered bis’ wife with a blanket and 
took her upon his shoulder. He carried her in 
storm and rain to the house of the lustful banker’s 
son and waited outside to carry her back home. 
The young rake had despaired of seeing his love at 
least for that night and was much astonished to 
find her indus room. His Eteater wonder was that 
she was not dreiched in water as i was raining in 
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torrents. “My sweet love,” said he, “I never 
expected to meet you to-night. How have you 
come here in such storm and rain? How have you 
come,—you are not drenched,—you have not a bit 
of mud in your feet ;” “Sir,” replied the devotee’s 
wife, ‘My husband bas carried me on his shoulder.” 
“Your husband !”’ cried the youugman, “Yeur bus- 
band has brougtt you to me !? 

He fell at ber feet, called her his mother and 
ran towards the place where Kad:r was standing. 
We neeu not say, fram that day the banker’s son 
became one of the most devoted followers of the 
great man. 


13], 


AFTER a life of devotion, Kadir passed away at 
a place, called Afugar. He might be called ¢he son 
of the great Gods he was not of oue religion or 
of one nation; his home was the Universe, his 
brother was mankind ane his great father was the 
tather of Heaven. Therefore, when he died, his 
body was claimed by both the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans ;—~the two creeds that were at logger- 
heads since they met on the land of the five rivers. 
No greater proof of bis spirituality cuuld there be, 
Wan the fact of Malionedans and Hjydus claim- 
ing lis body as iheir own. ~ 
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It is said that there would have been a great 
battle fought between the Hindus and the Maho- 
medans over his body,—the king of Benares with 
thousands of rfindus wanting to burn the body, 
and Bizli Khan with thousands of Mahomedans 
wanting to bury it. But it is said that at this 
crisis Xaéir’s apparition appeared and asked 
the assenibled Hindus and Mahomedans to take 
off the cloth that covered the corpse. It was 
done and a large quantiiy of flowers were seen 
under it. , 

Half of the flowers were then taken by the 
king of Benares and burnt on the banks of the holy 
Gamges. The ashes were then buried and a mat 
was raised at a place which is krawn by the name 
of Kabir Choura, the great pilgrimage of the fol- 
lowers of Kadir. The other half of the flowers 
was taken by Bizli Khan and was buried at Magar 
where he died. A mosoleum was raised over the 
grave and it is still considered as one of chief pil- 
grimages of the Mahomedans. Never in the world’s 
history the same man has been thus deiffed by two 
great antagonistic religions, 

We now quote one or two of the moral precepts 
of Kabir. , 

1. The-life is passed if turning fthe bead,— 
but the darknéSs of the heart is not destroyed. 
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Leave off turning the beads in your hand, but turn 
the beads of your mind. 


2. The man, who was travelled as far as Harid= 
war, carried torn clothes weighing two maunds and 
+ramed over the country seeing various pilgrimages, 
has gained nothing, if he has no devotion to God, 
The man, who has gone to Kaba, and made his 
obeisance there, but has not destroyed the hypo- 
crisy of hjs mind and has no devotion, has gained 
nothing by seeing the holly Xaéa. The man, who 
has read Bosta and Golista, but has not understood 
the lines of Sandi, has gawwed nothing by being a 
great scholar. 

3. Lam fond of the words of my sweet-heart 
(God) and my minu gets no consolation, if any body 
tries to console me in other ways. If you make 
the fish lie gn a golden cot and give him ambrosia 
to drink, it is sure to die in no time. The diamond 
seeker can only understand the value of the dia- 
mond, Kadir says: he, who bas gained devotion, 
can only get God. 


